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DETERMINED GRADE NORMS AS A FACTOR 


IN THE EDUCATIONAL MALADJUSTMENT OF THE 


AVERAGE” CHILD 


al KV: luat on of \ectu 1 Gi vce Placem nts of 


ildren in the 90-109 I. 0. Groun 
t 


] \ H 


ae Dem cE 2 | é / Veh} 


I » f 
INTRODI ION 

/ T] urpose of ft S S estigate e validity 

esent grad norms as measures Ol ehievement tor the average 
It has been generally recognized that grade norms have certain in- 
weaknesses due to the variables of age, social environment, ete. 
¢, grade norms on even the best standardized tests always have to 
pplied eritiealls any given schoo \ somewhat different question 
arises. Are norms. which have been based on grades as these ar 
esent composed, valid eriteria for judging the achievement of chil 
who are in the 90-109 | (J. group ()) e even norms that are based 
much better criteria so long as they are determined under existing 
ns oT erading The question IS not vhether tii group that we 
osen for study is representative, but whether the group on which 
norms are based is undistorted. The child of average mentality has 
made the subject of the investigation because it may be assumed that 
average’’ child should make regular progress through the grades. 
sent achievement norms handicap the ‘‘average’’ child so that he 
Ts bl to progress at the l ite ot a orad a vear, then the present norms 
elping to perpetuate the very thing that educators are trying to 
nate, namely, non promotion of the child of average mental ability 
tly, our problem is to determine whether there is entrenched in the 


it type of grade norm a hidden factor that operates to continue an 


il retardation of 


the child in the 90-109 I. Q. group. 
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History of the problem.—The literature dealing with the validity 
grade norms as measures of achievement for the ‘‘average’’ child appe: 
most meagre. In fact, so far as we have found, only one attempt has bi 
made to show that present achievement norms are so intimately deper 
ent upon other factors than grade placements that these norms actu 
should not be applied to the child of average mental capacity. We r 
to the work of J. R. Crawford, reported in the University of Iowa Stu 
in Education’ and favorably treated in Greene and Jorgensen’s t 
The significance of this study lies in the finding that ‘‘norms based 
the total grade are affected by age and progress factors to the extent 
being significantly higher than if only the group which is regula 
these factors is used.’’ By ‘‘regular’’ group was meant pupils in | 
who on April first had chronological ages and mental ages of 139-1 
months and who had a progress rate of 1.00. It was further found in 
study that the I. Q. factor covered the effect of the progress factor, t] 


by making it possible to set up norms on the basis of C. A. and I. Q. ' 


resulted in three norms for each year of chronological age: (1) for t 
below 90 I. Q., (2) for those 90-110, and (3) for those above 110. 


The inimical effect of norms that are based on the achievement of 
whole grade is foreefully set forth in a report by Cheyney and Boy 
According to their investigations ‘‘a pupil with an intelligence quot 
of 90 has but one chance in ten of escaping retardation of one or n 
terms from grades 1-A to 8-B.’’ Wherefore they argue that stand 
of achievement per grade should be replaced by achievement stand 
given in terms of I. Q. and per year of school life. 

St. John’s investigation of the effect of intelligence on educati: 
achievement* is especially pertinent, though the viewpoint is less relat 
He finds that of 256 pupils in the 90-99 L.Q. group, Grades I-V, 58 pel 
of the boys and 48 percent of the girls had repeated grades, while 
pupils in the 100-109 I. Q. group, 24 percent of the boys and 19 per 
of the girls had repeated grades. Further, the probability of m 

*Crawford, J. R. ‘‘Age and Progress Factors in Test Norms,’’ Unive 
Iowa Studies in Education, IX, No. 4, 1934. 

* Greene, H. A., and Jorgensen, A. N. The Use and Interpretation of Elem: 
School Tests (New York: Longmans, Green and Company, 1935), p. 219. 

*Cheyney, W. W., and Boyer, P. A. ‘‘A Proposed Plan for the Organizat 
Edueation in Lllinois,’’ Elementary School Journal, XXXITT May, 1933 ,» PP 

*St. John, C. W. ‘‘ Educational Achievement in Relation to Intell 
vard Studies in Education, No. 15, Harvard U1 iversity, 1930. 

*St. John, C. W. op. cit., p. 129, Table 24, (Data given here are corrected | 
clude those sent to special classes, about one percent in the 90-99 I. Q. grouy 


igence, 
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ich was based on sigma values, showed that in the 90-99 I. Q. group 57 
reent of the boys and 45 pereent of the girls would receive ‘‘D’’ or 
’,’’ i. e., were below the average-achievement group, while in the 100- 
9 I. Q. group 31 percent of the boys and 20 percent of the girls would 
eive ‘‘D’’ or ‘‘F.’”* 

Though the question being considered appears to have received so 
attention, the indication is that the achievement norms and standards 
in use are not entirely fair to the children of average mental ability. 
Present approach to the problem.—Whether achievement norms are 
in grade units or age units, they are in either ease based on the re- 
ts of testing graded pupils. The effect of this inevitable factor of grade 
at only when the grade placements of the children are correct can 
d achievement norms be obtained. If the actual grade placements of 
group are lower than they should be, achievement norms standardized 

at group will be too difficult, and if the grade placements of a group 
higher than they should be, achievement norms based on the per- 

inee of that group will be too easy. Further, only when the grade 
ements of any group are correct can the normal distribution of 
evement in that group be made the basis of promotion, for if the grade 
ments are too low then conformance to the normal curve will fail too 

, and if the grade placements are too high conformance to the nor- 

‘urve will unduly accelerate the group. Because grade placement 

rs to be a pivotal factor, whether standardized norms are used or 

he remainder of the present paper will endeavor to evaluate the 
dness of the present grade placement of the ‘‘average’’ child and in 
way make an attack on the problem of achievement norms, which 
uur basie concern. Since achievement norms are generally referred 
grade norms when based on grade (age norms when based on age), 
eader is warned against confusing the term grade placement norm 
jrade norm. Grade placement norms show what grade an indi- 
| or given group should be in according to chronological age or men- 

e when judged by previous reliable findings. Grade norms show 

achievement an individual or given group should attain according 


le when judged by previous reliable findings. 


COLLECTION AND TREATMENT OF DATA 
e data on the grade placements of children in the 90-109 I. Q. group 


ent 4831 cases in 31 schools in Los Angeles as of February, 1935. 


i 


‘St. John, C. W. op. cit., p. 121, Table 19. Data represent only those at age 
ie, 1.e., 6 to 8 years for Grade 


i 2 years 1 r Grade II. ete 
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derived grade placements, which are based on 1 
1927, are herein referred to as chronological 
eement norms 
DISCUSSION O I SULTS 
de pla on / r aT , ‘ ld compare P 
norms?—Sinee the pupils being studied ar¢ 
s to be expected that eir actual grade placeme 
rom the rade piacemel norms on the basis 
ge or mé ve. In general, this was found t 
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from this that more than one-half of the pupils entering Grade I for 
the first time do so at their earliest opportunity. But what is the effect 
of those who enter later? Obviously the chronological, and most likely 
the mental, age averages of the grade are raised. This means that the 
grade placement norms show a lower grade than they would if ther 
were not a large proportion of pupils (34 percent-47 percent) entering 
at a date six months or more later than they first would have been pet 
mitted to enter aecording to school entrance laws. 

There are, then, three factors that definitely raise the chronologi: 
and mental age averages for grade: (1) the cumulative effect of rep: 
titions, (2) relative infrequency of double promotions, and (3) entra 
into Grade I at an age six months or more older than that which wou! 
have been permitted by law. The result is that the chronological 
mental-age grade placement norms are too low to be used as a valid stat 
ard for the ‘‘average’’ child who enters within the first six months of 
allowed by school entrance laws. 

On what basis should a grade place ment standard re st ?—Making I 
of Mort and Featherstone’s findings we may tentatively assume that 
proximately one-half of pupils entering Grade I for the first time d 
within the first six months of age allowed in semi-annual promotion se 
systems, or within the first twelve months of age allowed in the an 
promotion school systems. That these children should set the chr 
logical and mental age norms for their class would perhaps not be argu 
But suppose that the number entering within these periods be less t 
50 percent? It is our contention that this should not affect the g 
placement standard, and this whether or not the period in question 
cludes the mode, which it most likely will. 

Our argument is this: if an ‘‘average’’ child enters the first grad 


soon as he may im conformance with St hool entrance laws, his no 


grade plac ement he nee forth should be é cpre SS¢ d in years since entr 


date. Now, whether many or few pupils enter with him in like status 
normal age for the class is thereby set. Further, however many, 

during the same period as the first group, may enter in the next sem 
or year, they are, then and henceforth, over-age for their class, regar 
of whether they entered within the compulsory age limit and rega 
of whether they make regular or slow progress. In short, the poi 
reference in grade placement studies should be entrance age, prefe1 
the first six months allowed by law. In accordance with this prn 














tandard’’ and the actual grade placement averages —.5 
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‘‘standard’’ grade placement, which our group of average children 
iid hold, were computed. (Table I). The difference between the 


53 grades, which 
ins that the actual grade placement averages one full term below the 
ndard’’ grade placement. 


lhe argument favoring entrance age as the point of reference in grade 


cement studies may be better appreciated if we consider the case of a 


rle ‘‘average’’ child. Suppose he enters at the mid-point of the first 
months allowed by law, i. e., at 6-0, but the accepted age span for en- 
ng B-1 is 5-9 to 6-9, median 6-3. Suppose, further, that this particular 
| makes regular progress, but that the average rate of progress is 
years per grade (90 percent yearly promotion rate). By the end of 
eighth grade the mean age of his class is mean entrance age, say 6-3, 
s;8x 1.11, or 15.13 years, which approximates 15 years, 2 months. But 
ge of this child who entered at 6-0 and made no failures is only 14-0. 
ther words, before he gets through the elementary grades he has to 
pete with pupils who are on an average one and one-sixth years older 
nologically than he. Again, suppose that this ‘‘average’’ child has 
ntelligence quotient of only 95, but the average for the grade is 


TABLE I 


GRADE PLACEMENTS OF 4831 ‘‘ AVERAGE’’ CHILDREN ARRANGED BY 


Diff. t x and 
\ A Cc} \ M.A. A Std 4 = 
Grade Gr.Pl. Gr. Pl. Gr. Pl. Av. ¢ Av. M.A. Av. Std ALA 1.Q ' 
G I G I G I 
1.21 1 1.42 1.71 1 1 & 1 2 
1.73 1.95 1.94 2.27 2 87.2 1 3 
2.23 2.38 2.39 2.73 ] 1¢ + 12.8 l 2 417 
2.72 2.86 2.85 3.26 14 l 54 9.1 99.8 433 
i 3.21 3.3 3.28 74 7 104.9 19.7 409 
70 3.88 82 4.31 5 l l 111.7 9 408 
4.21 4 4.25 4.77 4 117.2 19.4 464 
4.72 4.78 4.67 2 1: l 4 
5 ) 1 71 1 48 128 4 ‘ 
7 7 7 f l 58 13 1 
6.24 6.21 6.14 ( ) l 14 1 7 
6.68 6.63 6.62 7 f 7 147 1 84 
7.19 7.15 7 7.7 i 13 8 1 i . 
7.63 7.7¢ 7.61 8.29 9 6¢ 159 ) i) 
8.16 8.33 7.98 8.8 17 + .18 64 165.4 97.5 24 
8 66 R55 RF 9 1)  Té 7 168.4 9 8 29 


3.93 4.03 4.00 4.46 —, J 07 — .53 113.5 99.6 
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end of the eighth grade his mental age is 


class averages 15-11. Of course, this is a hypo 
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present composition of 
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THE SOCIAL COMPETENCE OF SPECIAL CLASS 
CHILDREN 
Epe@ar A. DOLL 
ning School at Vineland, New Jers 
and 
B. ELIZABETH McKay* 
Syracuse State School, Syracuse, N. Y. 

SPECIAL classes in the publie schools began with the special edueation 
of the deaf. These were soon followed by special classes for mentall) 
gifted children. More recently special classes have been organized fi 
nearly all types of mentally, physically, and socially exceptional ch 
dren. However, the growth of special classes from 1910 to 1930 for me: 
tally deficient children was so extensive in comparison with other typ: 
of special edueation that the term ** special class’’ has been generally ust 
as synonymous with special classes for the mentally subnormal. In mar 
places these were ungraded classes, used more or less indiseriminat: 
for the educationally backward, the mentally deficient, the incorrigil 
and various types of educational misfits. 

The advent of the Binet-Simon Scale did much to promote the f 
mation of special elasses for the feeble-minded of school age. In f: 
the attempt to reserve these classes for mentally deficient children s 
led to the systematic organization of other special classes as the vari: 
types of educational misfits became more clearly recognized. 

The extensive use of the Binet seale in ‘‘testing’’ educationally 
tarded pupils for admission to special classes resulted in the wide-spr« 
use of Binet I. Q.’s and mental ages alone as standards for admissi 
Therefore, in spite of early attempts to reserve these special classes 
the genuinely feeble-minded, only a few school Systems succeeded in doi 
so. Because of failure to employ comprehensive methods of clinical di 
nosis, many intellectually retarded but not mentally deficient? ¢ 
dren were admitted. Even those schools which did employ compet 
clinical psychologists found it impracticable to differentiate between t 
feeble-minded and the intellectually retarded. 

*The substance of a dissertation submitted in partial fulfillment of the req 

for the Masters’ degree at Rutgers University. 
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In relation to the educational and social objectives otf the publie school 


is is a critical distinction since the feeble-minded child may be expected 


live his adult life under supervision, whereas the mentally subnormal 


it not feeble-minded child may be expected to manage his social affairs 
m his own.’’ This difference in anticipated ultimate status requires a 
fference in educational objectives, and therefore in school practice, for 
ese two types of children. 


Under comprehensive clinical psychological examination the feeble- 
nded child is found to be below normal in practically all respects, men- 
ly, physically, and socially, as well as educationally. The mentally sub- 
mal but not feeble-minded child, on the other hand, (1) reveals his 
ntal subnormality most conspicuously in the Binet-Simon and other 


rbal types of intelligence tests, (2) shows corresponding deficiency in 


verbal school subjects, but (3) is socially adequate except in the direc- 
n of educational attainment, and (4) does about as well as the average 
ld on non-verbal intelligence tests. These differences are often clear 
special class teachers, who have very little difficulty in distinguishing 


tween the feeble-minded children and the normal children in their 


sses on the basis of their school experiences with these pupils. 

These statements are somewhat dogmatic and may not be subscribed 
by others concerned with these problems. Can these generalizations be 
erimentally verified? In the present paper we are specifically con- 


ned with the measurement of the social competence of children in spe- 


il classes for the mentally retarded. What is the condition of the pupils 


these classes with respect to their social competence in contrast with 
ir Binet intelligence? Is it practicable to distinguish between the 
ble-minded and the dull-normal in these classes in this respect? 

We may raise a related question, namely, why do some of the feeble- 


ded £0 to special classes in the publie schools whereas other feeble- 


nded in apparently the same social circumstances are committed to in- 
tutions? Conservative estimates place the number of the feeble-minded 


the publie schools at two pereent of the school population. Most school 
veys reveal that more than four times this number of public school 
dren are gravely retarded mentally and educationally, without being 
itally deficient.* But less than one-twentieth of the two percent rated 
feeble-minded reach institutions for the feeble-minded before twenty 


rs of age, even in those states which have the most extensive state in- 


* These percentages vary greatly from school to school and district to district. 
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care Is it likely that the social competenct 


who are committed to institutions is appreciably less 


: degree of deficiency as indicated by mental age’ 
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SOCIAL MATURITY SCALE 
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I-I] 
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VII-VIII 
Tells time to quarter hour 
Uses table knife for cutting 
Disavows literal Santa Claus 
Participates in pre-adolescent play 


Combs or brushes hair 


VIIL-IX 


Uses tools or utensils 
Does routine household tasks 
Reads on own initiative 


Bathes self unaided 


[X-X 
Cares for self at table 
Makes minor purchases 
Goes about home town freely 


X-XI 
Writes occasional short letters 
M: Kes telephone ealls 


Does small remunerative work 
Answers ad ] I ail 


Sg: purchs ses DY mau 
XI-XII 


Does simple creative work 


Plays difficult games 

Exercises complete care of dress 

B s own ¢lo ng accessories 

il ives 1n ad iescen roup activities 

Engag n adol nt g pa t 

Performs responsible routine chores 
XV-XVIII 

Communicates by letter 


Follows current events 
Goes to nearl vi laces al 
Goes out unsupervised daytime 
Has own spending money 
Buys all own clothing 
XVITI-XX 
Goes to distant points alone 
Looks after own healt] 
Has a job or continues scl 
Goes out nights unrestricted 
Controls own major expenditures 
Assumes personal responsibility 
XX-XXV 
Uses money providently 
Assumes responsibilities bey nd own needs 
Contributes to social welfare 
Provides for future 
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XXV-+- 
Oo 106. Performs skilled work 


O 107. Engages in beneficial recreation 
O 108. Systematizes own work 
Ss 109. Inspires confidence 
S 110. Promotes civie progress 
O 111. Supervises occupational pursuits 
SD 112, Purchases for others 
O 113. Directs or manages affairs of others 
O 114. Performs expert or professional work 


Ss 115. Shares community responsibility 
O 116. Creates own opportunities 
Ss 117. Advances general welfare 
The primary consideration in the diagnosis of mental deficiency is 
‘ial incompetence. Mental incompetence due to arrested development 
‘ounts for this social incompetence among those called feeble-minded. 
is developmental retardation of both social and mental competence is es- 
tial to distinguish between deficiency as contrasted with deterioration. 
tofore this distinction could not be precisely made because of the 
ficulty of estimating social competence in children and predicting there- 
m the prospective adult level of competence. The recently developed 
eland Social Maturity Seale provides an instrument for the relatively 
cise measurement of social competence at all ages from birth to ma- 
ity. This seale, methodologically patterned after the Binet-Simon 
Seale, employs a developmental hierarchy of behavioral performances 
ich reflect personal independence and social responsibility. The be- 
vioral performances which constitute the detailed items of the scale 
be roughly grouped in such categories as self-help, locomotion, oeceu- 
ion, communication, self-direction, and socialization, with self-diree- 
as a general factor in all categories. Preliminary description, stand- 
ization, and validation of the scale have already been reported and a 
extensive description of the method and these preliminary results 
in preparation. 
The present report deals with the application of this scale to a small 
yup of children in the special classes of the publie schools of Vineland, 
New Jersey. The study is offered as an illustrative application of the 
thod, and as indicating the possibilities for further work. The method 
oes not require the child to respond to specifie test situations, but rather 
Doll, Edgar A. The Vineland Social Maturity Scale: Revised Condensed Manual 
Directions. Publication of the Training School at Vineland, N. J., Department of 


Series 1936, No. 3 (April, 1936 


‘Preliminary Standardization of the Vineland Social Maturity Scale,’’ Amer- 


Journal of Orthopsychiatry V1 A] ril, 1936), pp. 285-93 
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affords an objective description of his habitual or customary pe rform 
anees. The examination is therefore conducted as a report rather than 
as a test, and deals with detailed statements of habitual behavior which 
may be reduced to standard seores which are normative for successive 
life ages The standard method provides for examining the child through 
an informant other than himself, but also permits the subject to act as 
his own informant. In the present study both methods were employed, 
examining the child directly by having him act as his own informant, and 
checking this with examinations employing his teacher and a near rel- 


ve, such as father or mother, as informant It is important to note that 


+) 


the results from several informants are not pooled for a single score. On 


} 


the contrary, the scores are obtained independently for each informant 
and the adequacy of the information is determined by the examination 
method If the informant is not adequately informed in respect to the 
details of each behavioral item. this is reflected in the examination as a 
whole and sueh examinations are considered invalid. 

The results obtained from different informants are not experimentally 
treated in this report. What is important for school purposes is the fact 
that it was found practicable to examine the child acting as his own in 
formant. The children in the special classes showed insight into their ow 
behavior and were eapable of describing that behavior in detail under the 
conditions provided by this examination Parents need not be sought 
as informants, and teachers, who are likely to be uniformed with respect 
to the echild’s aptitudes outside of school need not be éalted upon except 
for general information. For the purpose of the present study, the seores 


based on information obtained from parents were used for final treat 


ment 
* Si ~ ‘ ess 3 l ges \ ire broadly « rable to I 
ntal s S il aq ents ved from s l ages in the same manner as 
telligenece quotients are derived from mental ages, with the exception that the upp 
life nage I sor ior Ss Y *s gs 25 vears, V hereas Tor [.Q.’s this Ss 14 years, these being 
t s ‘ erage lult age ts of the seores. These quotients are employ: 
tentative ending the solution of thé ficult question of the validity of quotier 
met . ssing results er investigations we may tentatively 
ghlvy consider social quotients below 70 as associated with feeble-mindedness a1 
otients : ve & iS ass ited with normality, but these quotients should not | 
sidered diagnost nless supported by other elinical data. With adults over 2 
g S.A. 2 ears is tentatively considered indicative of social adequa 
‘ nsid tions aside. There is a tenden r 8. Q.’s of feeble-minded childré 
to decrease with age, the rate of growth being related to both L. A. and final S.A 
with S. A.’s reaching an upper limit at about L. A. 18 years. It is of course necessa! 
to interpret these quotients in the light of other clinical considerations and especial! 
with reference to special handicans su as blindness, deafness, ¢7 ppling, and 
like I é spe l ir retat 
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orm Thirty-eight children from three special classes in the town of Vine- 
than d. N. a were examined with this seale. Each ot these special class 
hich ldren was paired with a mentally deficient child® of the same life age 
SIV | mental age, and consequently of the same I. Q. The subjects were also 
ugh red as to sex as far as practicable, but the limited number of girls 
t as the institution at these L. A. and M. A. levels made it impracticable 
ved, pair all subjects by sex. However, this difficulty is of no importance 
and ce significant sex differences are not apparent either in the Binet scores 
rel- n the social maturity scores in the normative standardizations of these 
hat les or in experimental investigations with special class and institu 
UO) il groups. 

ant The means, S. D.’s, and extreme range of data for the two groups of 
101 jects are prese nted in Table | Slight differences in selecting suitable 
the rs are revealed in the table. Of course the subjects were not paire d for 
S \. and S. Q, since these comparisons are the major object of the study 


m Table I it will be observed that the mean L. A. of both groups was 


I] ? years, the mean M.A. 7 vears, and the mean I. (). 60. More precist 
ic res, and the range of deviation. are evident from thi table. I. Q.’s 
I L. A.’s above 14 years were ealeulated On a 14-year hasis. Ss Q).’s 
VI e ealeulated according to act ial life ages in all eases all s ibjects 
he ng under L. A. 25 years 
rABLI 
; D S 
‘ YD 
t Inst Sp. ¢ I Sp. ( S 
12.¢ 12 4 8 7 L¢ 
= , ai 
7 , 1 
61 ~ 
The I. Q. and S. Q. distributions are plotted correlatively in Table I] 
special class subjeets, and 1? T rte a lol MISTITIITION i Ss ibj CTS 
ce the subjects are paired for L. A., the quotient seores for intelligences 


social maturity may properly be taken in lieu of the absolute scores 
ch are not pres nted her 


From The Training School at Vineland, N. J., a private institution for th 
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From Table II we note that 27 of the special class subjects have I. Q.’s 
below 70, 10 have I. Q.’s of 70-80, and 1 has I. Q. of 80-90. Ten have S. Q.’s 
below 70, 10 have 8S. Q.’s of 70-80, 8 have 8S. Q.’s of 80-90, and 10 hav: 
S. Q.’s of 90-100. The mean I. Q. (caleulated from ungrouped data) is 
63, and the mean S. Q. is 78. 

In the institutional group we find 33 subjects with I. Q.’s below 70 
and 5 with I. Q.’s of 70-80. Thirty-two have S. Q.’s below 70, 5 have 
S. Q.’s of 70-80, and 1 has an S. Q. of 80-90. The mean I. Q. of this group 
is 61,° and the mean S. Q. is 57. 

The mean 8. Q. of the special class group is 15 points above the corre- 
sponding mean I. Q. In the institutional group the mean §S. Q. is 4 points 
below the corresponding mean I. Q. The difference of the S. Q. means is 
21 points in favor of the special class group, or nearly 40 percent superi- 
ority. The standard error of this difference is 2.9 which gives a critical 
ratio of 7.1, indicating a reliable difference. 

As noted previously, the I. Q. distributions are substantially identical 
because the subjects were paired for I. Q. We may infer from these tables 
that when special class mentally subnormal children are compared with in- 
stitutional mentally subnormal children of the same life age and Binet in- 
telligence, the special class subjects as a group are found to be distinct]; 
superior to the institutional subjects in social competence, and among 
themselves to have S.Q.’s nearly 25 percent above their I.Q.’s. Forty-seve 
pereent of these special class subjects are found within the low-averag 
normal range of the normal distribution (S.Q. 80-100), twenty-six percent 
are found in the borderline range for deficiency (S.Q. 70-80), and twenty 
six pereent are found below this borderline limit (S.Q. below 70). I 
the institutional group, on the other hand, only three percent are withi 
the low-average normal range, thirteen percent are at the borderline, and 
eighty-four percent are below the borderline. It is therefore obvious that 
these special class children are socially more capable than these inst 
tutional feeble-minded of the same life ages and Binet mental ages. 

An explanation of this difference may be sought in the differences 
the environments surrounding the two groups. The special class ch 
dren are living more or less freely in their own homes, whereas the i 
stitutional children are living under institutional control. In the pa 
ticular institution in question, the consequent regimentation of daily 1i! 
is not severe from the point of view of limiting the environmental oppo 


*Slight differences in the ungrouped I. Q. pairs are exaggerated in the group: 
data, the mean I. Q. difference being only 2 points. 
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TABLE II 
RELATION BETWEEN 8. Q. AND I. Q. 
FOR 
SPECIAL CLASS SUBJECTS 


MD 60s cxuneseces 2 3 11 11 10 1 38 


Median S.Q 79 
Mean 8. Q. = 78 


Median I. Q 63 
Mean I. Q 63 


TABLE III 
RELATION BETWEEN S. Q. AND I. Q 


INSTITUTIONAL SUBJECTS 


Median 8. Q 59 
Mean 8. Q. = 57 


Median I. Q. = 61 
Mean I. Q. = 61 


ities for the expression of social maturity. Such inhibitions to expres- 
seem to be commensurately offset by corresponding facilitation in 
er directions. At any rate, an analysis of the items which compose the 


res does not reveal that the institutional group is ‘‘held down’’ by 
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the institutional environment. It is, if anything, for these subjects rather It 
more favorable than the home environment of the special class group, all th 

things considered. minds 

Another explanation may be sought on the basis of selection. The spe- may | 

cial class children are selected principally on the basis of low Binet in- bel 

telligence scores coupled with low educational achievement, accompanied 30 |] 

to some extent by poor home environment. Only one of the special class I. Q.? 

| children has an I. Q. above 80, whereas 18 of them have 8. Q.’s above 80. Tl 
It may be argued, and indeed it is one of the important issues of this They 

study, that the Binet score may not be a true measure of the intelli- syllal 
gence of these subjects. The Binet seale is a verbal type of intelligence was 1 
test, and the school record of these subjects shows verbal inaptitude. It Hon 
is therefore conceivable that these special class subjects might do better tineti 

on other intelligence tests than the Binet, especially non-verbal tests. that 
This presumption is reinforced by the fact that the correlation between supel 
M. A. and §. A. (data not presented) for this special class group is cially 
r = .61 + .06, whereas for the institutional group this correlation is I 

r = .76 = .04. These correlations are influenced by the small number of only 
subjects and the relatively narrow range of the distributions, but it is class 
significant that the correlations are statistically reliable in relation to cial ¢ 
their probable errors and that the institutional group shows a signifi- quar 
eantly higher coefficient. This suggests that the M. A.’s of these special foun 
class subjects may be less representative of their true intelligence than arate 

is the ease with these institutional subjects. bili 
It is this very fact that seems to us important in making a distinction S 
between mentally subnormal and feeble-minded subjects. The institu- sell 
tional subjects have been diagnosed as feeble-minded on the basis of com- eeb 
, plete clinical considerations involving interpretation of developmental wee 
history and the application of comprehensive psychometric examinations Unis 

They show corresponding mental retardation in mental tests other than who 
Binet. But previous investigations have revealed that special class chi! who 
dren who test low on Binet may test relatively close to average on othe: such 
mental tests. It is therefore this diserepaney between verbal intelligenc: — 
and non-verbal intelligence that is so important in special class children port 

and in the implications for their publie school education. Moreover, th« ust 

S. Q.’s of these feeble-minded tend to fall below their I. Q.’s, whereas 

among the special class subjects the S.Q.’s run markedly higher than = 

their I. Q. ’s. x ‘in, 
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It seems reasonable, therefore, to suggest the hypothesis that when 
th S.Q. and Binet I. Q. are below 70, the individual may be feeble- 
nded ; that when both S. Q. and Binet I. Q. are above 80 the individual 
y be normal, even if dull-normal; and that when either 8S. Q. or I. Q. 
below 80 the individual may be borderline. In the last group we may 
0 hypotheeate a suspicion of normality when the 8. Q. is above the 
| Q.? 
These assumptions must be considered as at present only hypotheses. 
ey should be verified by the application of the complete diagnostic 
ilabus for both feeble-mindedness and dull-normals. This consideration 
as not possible for the special class group in this study. The verifica- 
m of this hypothesis must therefore be left for further work. The dis- 


tinetion is important because of the educational implications, namely, 


at at maturity the feeble-minded person will continue to need social 
supervision, whereas the dull-normal child will be able to get along so- 

ally on his own, even though possibly at a low level. 
It may be noted in this connection that in this special class group, 


only about one-quarter of the I. Q.’s are above 70, whereas in many special 


iss groups this percentage is much higher. In many representative spe- 
al class groups, only one-quarter of the class is feeble-minded and three- 
iarters are dull-normal. The verification of this generalization may be 
sind in the use of this seale for measuring social competence which sep- 
rates the incompetent subnormals from the competent in terms of social 
bility.® 

Since these special class subjects were not differentially diagnosed by 
e complete syllabus, it is not possible to say to what extent the actually 
eble-minded special class children were socially more or less competent 


than the feeble-minded in the institution. We are therefore not able from 


is study to answer the question whether the genuinely feeble-minded 
‘ho go to institutions are less socially competent than the feeble-minded 
vho go to special classes, or whether this distinction is due to other causes 
ch as conduct disorders, environmental maladjustment, poor environ- 
ent, dependency, special handicaps, and the like. It is; however, im- 
ortant to raise the question whether feeble-mindedness as such requires 
istitutional commitment or whether the majority of feeble-minded chil- 
* These rough generalizations are, of course, influenced by the actual values of 

1e quotients and the differences between them. 


* Anderson, Meta. ‘‘ Education for Social Maturity,’’ The Training School Bulle- 
in, XXXTII (February, 1937), pp. 185-92. 
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dren can be adjusted in their homes or in the community, either whi 
attending special classes or after leaving school. The social objectives 
of publie education would seem to place definite responsibility upon pub- 
lie school officials for some concern regarding the social welfare of the 
mentally subnormal, and especially the feeble-minded who leave school, 
in relation to their social competence. 

Further consideration of Table I reinforces the above observations 
Although the L. A.’s, M. A.’s, and I. Q.’s are closely similar for the two 
groups, the mean S. A. of the special class group is 2.4 years, or approxi 
mately one-third, higher than that of the institutional group. Moreover 
whereas in the institutional group the mean §S. A. is .3 years below th: 
mean M. A., this situation is reversed in the special class group wher 
the S. A. is 2.2 years above the M. A. 

Special interest attaches to the analysis of differences in the indi 
vidual items of the seale. In the normal standardization of the seale th« 
item sequences are calibrated by the Thomson method, a statistical pro- 
cedure which permits a precise determination of the mean age value of 
each item with corresponding standard deviation. This permits the caleu- 
lation of comparative differences with known statistical reliability if the 
range of subjects is sufficient. In this study, the range of subjects is too 
limited to permit a comparison of differences on the basis of such item 
calibration. As a substitute method, we may study the comparative diffi- 
culty of items according to the total percentage of passes for each item 
in the two groups. This permits a comparison of differences for the two 
groups as wholes without reference to the location of the items in the 
normative sequence. This material is presented in Table IV. 

It is immediately evident from this table that certain items show im- 
portant differences in difficulty for the two groups, both as compared with 
each other and as compared with the normal calibration of the seale, 
where the items are in a progressive order of difficulty. We note that the 
special class children excel the institution children in every item except 
one, item 78, ‘‘writes oceasional short letters.’’ For all other items the 
most that can be said for the institution group is that the special class 
superiority does not exceed 20 points in the comparative percents of 
passes for each item. There are 19 items, out of the 61 included in the tota! 
range of the examining, on which the special class children are superior 
by a difference of 20 or more in the comparative percents of item 
‘*passes.’’ On the remaining 42 items these differences are less than 20. 
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hi TABLE IV 

ives COMPARATIVE PERFORMANCE ON DETAILED ITEM 

yub- II-III 

t! Item Year Inst Sp. Class ct 


: 
or ‘ a Diff 
Asks to go to toilet eee vos , ] l ( 
Initiates own play activities 1\ 100 { 
Removes coat or dress...... ; ae , 1 1 0 
nm Eats with fork... . : 3 ] 7 
Gets drink unassisted , ; . 1 ] 0 
tw Dries own hands.. l 5 
Xi Avoids simple hazards... : 99 l ] 
Puts on coat or dress unassisted 1 1 ( 
re} Cuts with scissors : , 95 1 5 
t]} Relates experiences , : 95 1 5 
i 
| IIl-IV 
Walks downstairs one step per tread.. , : . 97 1 3 
. Plays coéperatively at kindergarten level ; 95 1 5 
a Buttons coat or dress........... . 97 1 3 
Helps at little household tasks 92 9 7 
ait ‘*Performs’’ for others... : 91 l 9 
r Washes hands unaided , 91 1 a 
of 
IV-V 
2U Cares for self at toilet.. Ste avin 95 1( 5 
he Washes face unassisted as 1 17 
- Goes about neighborh 1 unattended 7 1 25 
00 4 Dresses self except tying 84 1 16 
Uses pencil or crayon for drawing 79 99 2 
TI Plays competitive exercise ga 78 l 22 
. 7. Uses skates, sled, wagon 78 17 
fi 8. Prints simple words 72 Q 18 
m Plays simple table games 67 9 28 
Is trusted with money.. ; 18 oF 78 
vO Goes to school unattended 7 9 38 
he 
VI-VII 
Uses table knife for spreading on 92 97 5 
n- Uses pencil for writing. ‘ ; 8 
Bathes self assisted............ 74 7 y 
th Goes to bed unassisted. i] 88 i7 


VII-Vul 


Tells time to quarter hour ‘ Se 4 11 
yt 7. Uses table knife for cutting 79 Ri 7 
8. Disavows literal Santa Claus i7 2 
. Participates in pre-adolescent pla; i s $ 
Combs or brushes hair i 2 22 
VIII-Ix 

l. Uses tools or utensils..... ‘ . 34 96 62 
Does routine household tasks ro we 17 

Reads on own initiative ; ( 

4. Bathes self unaided... 2 f 4 

7 Cares for self at tabl 67 ‘ | 

76. Makes minor purchases... : 8 38 


Goes about home town freely Tf 73 
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In brief, the special class is noticeably superior on one-third of ; 
items, but rather more so on those where self-direction carries most weig! 
Does the institution environment penalize the child on self-directix 
while favoring him on self-help and communication? Perhaps. But mor 
probably the training programs of the institution and the special cla 
make the best of their respective situations according to what each chil 
can learn and will make use of in the light of each child’s personal apt 
tudes. 

No attempt is made here to comment at length on these differences ; 
derived from the ease studies of each subject. It is significant that tl 
general inferiority in social competence of the institutional group is cor 
firmed throughout the item analysis regardless of advantage or disad 
vantage resulting from the regimen of the comparative environments 


Which tempts us to conclude that the same need for controlled behavio1 


which brought the child to the institution instead of to the special clas 
produces rather than results from the apparent lack of freedom in th 


institution as compared with the community. 








? PORT OF CLASS SIZE INVESTIGATIONS IN THE PHOENIX 
UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 1933-34 TO 1935-36 


tir L,. A. EASTBURN 
Phoenix Union High School, Phoenix, A 
10? 
la THE STUDY MADE IN 1933-34 
be 
- [IN 1933-34 a controlled experiment was conducted in the Phoenix 
pt m High School to ascertain the relative efficiency of instruction in 


e and small classes on three ability levels. The efficiency of instruc- 
*) 


was measured by (1) results of standardized objective tests, 


es on new type objective tests, (3) reports of estimates made by ob- 
YI . | b 


= ers, (4) the opinions of the teachers conducting the classes, and (5) 
— Hand-Carley ‘‘Student Reaction Form.”’ 

ts [he study was made with classes in eleventh grade American History 
. English. Three hundred sixty students and six teachers were in- 
> ved in the investigation. A detailed description of the techniques 


ployed in this study would require too much space to report here. 
reader who is interested in the details of the investigation may con- 
the original report of the study. The conclusions from this investi- 
on, briefly stated, are as follows: 

1. Class size is an unimportant factor in determining the efficiency of 

truction on any ability level when efficiency is measured by means of 

ective tests. 

2. The students of the upper ability level in American history and 

1; 


ish did slightly better in small classes than in large ones though the 


erence was not significant. 
3. Students of the middle ability level in American history did 
rhtly better in small classes than in large ones, but the advantage did 
prove to be statistically significant. 

1. Students of the middle ability level in English did significantly 
ter in large classes than in small ones 

5. Students of the lower ability level in both American history and 
glish did slightly better in large classes than in small ones though the 
ference might be accounted for by the operation of ‘chance factors. 
6. The teachers’ opinions of the efficiency of large classes corre- 


| 
} 


nded very closely to the suecess which they experienced with the 


ve classes. 


*Eastburn, Lacey A. Relative Efficiency of Instruction in Large and Small ¢ 
Three Ability Levels ( Unpublished Doctors Dissertation, Stanford | versity 
, 451 pp. 
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7 Class Ss] Le did not prove to be an important tactor in dete rmin 


‘ 
student attitudes as measured by the Hand-Carley ‘‘Student React 


Form 
re had no appreciable effect upon the disciplinary pr 
lems arising on any of the three ability levels 


inattention observed bore no relation to the S) 


— 


® ? 
OT ¢ ~~. 
THE CLASS SIZE INVESTIGATION OF 1934-35 
The p pil period load of the teacl ers 1n the 1933-34 study was ni 
nel st he O! d t] eC norm ] load to which the te achers were acecustome: 


| from five to four as the one larg 


Th n imbe r ot classe Ss was reduced 


class which ea¢ teacher taught was Just tw ice the eustomary size « 
lac The problem of tl ‘ adler 4 ‘ } = 
CiaSSeS ( ropiem oOo e presen study vas To determine whether 
not the same de cree of efficieney of instruction in large classes would | 
I ntained when the teachers taught five large elasses instead of o7 
] roe nad three mY) 1] e] SSOS 

Organization of the Study The experiment was carried on in tl 


English Dy partment ¢ f the Phoenix Union High Sel oo] during the ve 


tinued during 1935-36. The same organizati 


i 


‘7 ] 1934 +51 nr being used in 1935-36. The thre 


nd I eadures iM 
te ichers who taught tiie lara classes in eleventh erad English in thi 
1933-34 study agreed to teach five large classes on the same ability lev 


1 rin’ the veal 19 4 a) T ( Same COUTTS ot study) 4 studv cuides. ol 


aS had been mse 


ex e tests, and techniques of instruction were used a 

t] previous year. The three teachers were provided with a econ 
petent ster pher who mimeographed all tests and study guides, grade 
objective tests, recorded test scores, and made out all required reports 


The teachers were then freed from the detail work so that thev were abl 


to devote their full time to constructive teaching, preparation of materials 
nad Sol l eor ferences if students 
Vethod of pairing—All students in these fifteen large classes we1 
en the Columbia Research Bureau English Test Krom the 250 st 
, ’ ’ 4? 
aents ~ r to ene teacher SIXTV were Si le ected who were mated Wl 
; ‘ . | ha ¢+u ’ 1] hat \ , ‘ ] 
r “ composed if wo small Classes tha served as t { 


lv. These groups were of the same ability 


l Vv l nd eC! tangent by Tne same teacner 1n 1933-34 and 1934-35. The 


*Steeves, Harrison R., Abbott, Allan, and W 1, Ben D. Columbia Rese 
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s were paired stud ni for stuc nt o7 Tne pasis ot (] the seores 
t on the Columbia Research Bureau English Test 2 


ish - (2) the raw 

; made on the Otis Classification Test gir 

rt ghth grade: (3) the marks earned during the ninth and tenth 

es (a mark of ‘‘1’’ was given a value of four 
value of three, ete . } 


1,1 


chronological age; and (5) sex. 
Dit | gives the means of the seores on he (otis ¢ ls 


lassification Test 
Columbia Research Bureau English Test, previous grade points and 

not ological age of the 1933-354 sma | classes and of the students from 
i 1934-35 large classes with whom they were paired. A careful in 


. tion of the data will show that the groups were closely paired 
it? . 





i On 
f the criteria except the groups on the middle and lower ability levels 
( seores ot the Columbia Rese: ret B lreau Eneglisl l'est The 
, 1-35 students failed to attain as high scores on the n l test in 
sh as did the students in 1933-34. The investigators were unable to 
n why the students in 1934-35 failed to seore as hig on this li 
test as did the students of the previous year. However, since achiev 
t in all eases was measured by the gains of the final scores over the 
scores, it was not felt that this comparatively small difference in 
nitial state of mastery in English would materially affect the validit 
results of the investigation. 
Veasurement of achievement Achievement in the larga nd small 
es was measured by means of objective tests. Both standardized and 
type tests were utilized. The tests used and the time at which th 
riven wer 
l Standardized tests. 
Columbia Research Bureau English Test 
bh. Iowa Placement Test: English Training.’ 
e. iowa High Sehool Content Examination Lit ture Sectio1 
i the ease oO each ot these three st nd ra ed tests, | rm A was 
t the beginning of the year and Form B was administered near 
ose. Achievement was measured by the difference in seores of Form 
er Form A 
] r, , 
nter, M. F S G. D E. s 
M. Ruch, Jo Pla . a h 7 f 
f Iowa, 1924 
i G. M., Hi ke C. 3 Knig I K } 
I al I Cit | 
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TABLE I 


SUMMARY OF THE MEANS OF THE SCORES ON THE OTIS CLASSIFICATION TEST, 
COLUMBIA RESEARCH BUREAU ENGLISH TEST, PREVIOUS GRADE POINTS, AND 
CHRONOLOGICAL AGE OF THE PAIRED STUDENTS IN THE LARGE CLASSES 


OF 1934-35 AND SMALL CLASSES OF 1933-34 ON THE DIFFERENT 
ABILITY LEVELS 


A bility Otis C.R.B Previous Chronol 

Grout Level Test English Test Grade Points Ag 
Small 33-34 Upper 152.16 135.65 42.19 15.9 
Large 34-35 Upper 150.8 134.78 47.75 15.81 
Small 33-34 Middle 129.79 110.14 86.48 16. 
Large 34-35 Middle 130.48 96.02 35.61 16.1 
Small 33-34 Lower 107.10 92.89 29.27 16.5 
Large 34-35 Lower 107.78 8 3 27.61 16.19 


2. New Type Objective Tests. 

a. Semester Examinations. Each teacher constructed a comp 
hensive semester examination of 200 or more items for each of the ty 
semesters. In each ease these examinations were given at the beginni 
of the semester and repeated at the close. The differences of the fii 
scores over the initial scores were used as a measure of achievement. 

Table II gives the means of the differences, the probable error of t 
differences, and the probable error ratios between the scores of the pu; 
in the small classes and that of their mates in the large classes in the ¥ 
rious tests mentioned above. The mean of the difference was comput: 
according to ‘‘Students’’ method as deseribed by Ezekiel.* 

The results of the five achievement tests summarized in Table | 
show that the large classes on the upper ability level « xeelle d their mati 
hree of the five tests given during the year. The sum of the five test 

, 


rave results slig] tly in favor of tne large classes, though the differe: 


was not significant 
The students of the large classes on the middle ability level ma 
higher scores than did their mates in the small classes on four of 1 
five tests, and on two of these tests the differences were highly signil 
eant. The sum of the results of the five tests gave a significant differen 
in favor of the large classes. 

The stud nts of the large class S on the lower ability level exceed 
the scores of their mates in the small classes on four of the five test 
The sum of the five tests gave a probable error ratio of 3.70 in favor « 
the large classes, which indicates that the probability is rather sma 
t} 


at this difference was due to the ope ration of chance factors. 


* Ezekiel, Mordecai. ‘‘Students’ Method for Measuring the Significance of 


Difference between Matched Groups,’’ The Journal of Educational Psycholo, 
XXIIT (September, 1932), pp. 446-450 
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i Second Patring.—Another group of students were selected from 

rge classes of 1934-35 who were paired with the large class of 

4. This was done in order to check the results presented above, and 

to determine whether the teachers’ efficiency in handling large 

$; was greater when one large and three small classes were taught 

. vas the case in 1933-34) than when five large classes were taught. 


pairing was done in the same manner as used in the preceding 


TABLE II 








Y OF THE M ( D1 I } R 
Y THE SCORES OF S 3 IN q ( ‘ 1 
Or THEI M ] { Cyr DIF} 
T : I Ey ' 
Ne Vi 
[ Chance 
t Test D in 1 
1) — 
a 5 aii Ciasses T PI 
Ss Exar a ? L 
S s I xa I v L 
t.B Englis Test Ss | 9-8 
1 Pla nt-Eng. Test 2 9 L 
» HLS. ¢ nt-l ( i 18.0-8 
‘ 
1 f se five t s i l 77 
ind & Classes on tl \ \ 
me rExa na 5 2 l 4 .9-L 
~ i S ster Ex r )9-L 
f B. English Test 8 i 7 L 
‘ Plac nt-Eng. Test 8 87.0-L 
s H.S. Content-Lit. S } l 2 y1 8 
= 
i Total of these five t i 1.92 19.9-] 
[ g i Small Classes « t I 
S ster Exa at 5 ) 19.9-L 
‘ ; ~ a 7 T 
is ster Examinatio1 4 l } I 
English Tes ) y 78.0-L 
s Placement-Eng. Test 8 2.74 8 L 
s H.S. Content-l Sect 14 1.41 4 -S 
I al of e f tes 4 7 9.0-I 
differs bet n fi t t larg 
ubtracted from that of his mat« ga R te 
lifference is in favor of t large « 
a< res on the d fferer ‘ + , x , , , ; ‘ haa ) ’ nvert l "+ 
rd scores in accordance with the method given ! Hull ar scr i H. E. Ga tt 
s in Psych gy and Education New York I ‘ Green and { I y, 192¢ 


lable III gives the mean scores on the pairing of the large class of 
yo 


-34 with students from the five large classes of 1934-35 on the three 


rent ability levels. It will bi noticed that here the students of 1934- 


d not make as high seores on the Columbia Research Bureau English 
as did the students of the nreceding vear. Since the palring 1s re- 


rkably close on the other criteria, and also since only gains made on 
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the different tests are used, the difference in the initial seores on 
English test should not invalidate the results of the investigation. 


TABLE III 
SUMMARY OF THE MEANS OF THE SCORES ON THE OTIS CLASSIFICATION TEST, 
COLUMBIA RESEARCH BUREAU ENGLISH Test, Previous GRADE POINTS, AND 
CHRONOLOGICAL AGE OF PAIRED STUDENTS OF THE 1933-34 LARGE 
CLASSES AND THE 1934-35 LARGE CLASSES ON THE 
DIFFERENT ABILITY LEVELS 


A bility Otis C_R.B Previous Chronolog 

Gr I Leve Test Englis | t Grade Points Ag 
Largs 4 Uppe 148.59 134 4 8 1 

Large i U ppe 147.7 129 46.18 15.8 
Large 4 Mid 134.12 109.91 6.16 1¢ 

Larg H Middle 137.8 91.28 55.10 16. 
Larg t Lower 111.8¢ 92.88 1.97 lf 
Larg 4 Lower 108.91 72.1 25.786 if 


Vi asurement of Ar hi lee pient, The ache vement was measured in { 


actly the same manner as that used with the large and small class 


namely the gain in the final scores over the initial scores on the five test 


Table IV gives a summary of the test results of the large class 


1933-34 compared with that of their mates selected from the large class 


of 1934-35. All computations were made in the same manner as that « 
scribed for the preceding groups. The data of this table show that wh 
all tests for the year are combined there was practically no differer 
between the accomplishment, as measured by objective tests, of the lar 
classes of 1933-34 when the teachers were carrying a normal load a 


that of the large classes of 1934-35 when the teachers were teaching fi 


large classes with the assistance of one stenographer for the three teac! 


ers. 
CONTINUATION OF INVESTIGATION, 1935-36 

The investigation carried on during the vear 1934-35 was continu 
during the year 1935-36. The same three teachers, with the assistance « 
a stenographer, each taught five large classes 

In the interest of « conomy two of the standardized tests, the ‘‘Iow 
Placement Test: English Training,’’ and the ‘‘ lowa High School Cont 
Examination: Literature Section,’’ were omitted from the testing p1 
gram. This ¢ conomy measure was decided upon after it was observed tl 
the omission of these tests from the 1934-35 investigation would not ha 
affected the results materially. 

Pairing of large and small classes.—Again the eleventh grade Engli: 
students in the large classes of 1935-36 were paired with the students 
the small classes of 1933-34. The students were paired on the same © 


teria as were those of the preceding year. 








——) s.r 
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TABLE IV 
MARY OF THE MEANS OF THE DIFFERENCES AND THE PROBABLE ERROR RATIOS 
BETWEEN THE SCORES OF THE STUDENTS IN THE LarRGE CLASSES OF 
1933-34 AND THAT OF THEIR MATES CHOSEN FROM THE LARGE 
CLASSES OF 1934-35 ON THE DIFFERENT ABILITY LEVELS 





Mean Meanp 

of + Chances 

Test Diff. PEp PEp in 100 
ge Class of 1933-34 Compared with Large Classes of 1934-35 on the Upper Ability Level 
First Semester Examination’... .. —6.06 3.78 —1.60 86.0- (34-35) 
Second Semester Examination.... 17.09 2.70 —6.33 99.9-(34-35) 
ORE, Te Beles ceccsiccccss 7.95 1.92 4.14 99.9-(33-34) 
Iowa Placement-Eng. Test........ 2.54 2.74 0.93 74.0-(33-34) 
Iowa H.S. Content-Lit. Sect....... 3.59 1.14 3.15 98.0-(33-34) 
Total of these five tests**..... 0.48 5.04 0.10 53.0- (33-34) 
Large Class of 1933-34 Compared with Large Classes of 1934-35 on the Middle Ability Level 
First Semester Examiration...... —20.12 2.03 —9.90 99.9-(34-35) 
Second Semester Examination. .... 0.14 2.34 0.06 51.0-(33-34) 
C.RL. Be BOERs cocccecvecceos 22.10 2.83 7.80 99.9-(33-34) 
Iowa Placement-Eng. Test........ 4.96 1.07 4.65 99.9-(33-34) 
lowa H.S. Content-Lit. Sect....... 2.82 1.19 2.37 95. 0- (33-34) 
Total of these five tests....... 2.39 4.69 0.51 63.0-( 33- 34) 


Large Class of 1933-34 Compared with Large Classes of 1934-35 on the Lower Ability 
Level. 


First Semester Examination... ... —16.21 3.45 —4.70 99.9-(34-35) 
Second Semester Examination... .. 0.22 3.88 0.06 51.0-(33-34) 
CB. Pee Wiis ae eevee vcesss —9.93 2.72 —3.64 99.0-(34-35) 
Iowa Placement-Eng. Test...... ; —0.09 3.23 —0.03 §1.0- (34-35) 
Iowa H.S. Content-Lit. Sect...... 5.57 1.64 3.40 98.9-(33-34) 

Total of these five tests....... —T7 94 5.16 —1.54 85.0-(34-35) 


* The difference between the final score and the initial score of the student in the 1934-35 
class was subtracted from that of his mate in the 1933-34 large class, hence the negative 
dicates that the difference is in favor of 1934-35 large classes 
* The scores on the different tests were combined by the method given by Hull and de- 
i by Henry E. Garrett, Statistics in Psychology and Education (New York: Longmans, 

n and Company, 1926), p. 289. 


TABLE V 
MARY OF THE MEANS OF THE SCORES ON THE OTIS CLASSIFICATION TEST, THE 
COLUMBIA RESEARCH BUREAU ENGLISH TEST, PREVIOUS GRADE POINTS, AND 
CHRONOLOGICAL AGE OF THE PAIRED STUDENTS IN THE LARGE AND 
SMALL CLASSES ON THE DIFFERENT ABILITY LEVELS 


Ability Otis C.R.B Previous Chronological 

“roup Level Test English Test Grade Points Age 

all, 33-34 Upper 152.16 135.65 42.19 15.90 
rge, 35-36 Upper 152.18 127.78 44.41 16.00 
all, 33-34 Middle 129.79 110.14 36.48 16.03 
rge, 35-36 Middle 129.96 94.32 36.43 16.24 
all, 33-34 Lower 107.10 62.89 29.27 16.52 
irge, 35-36 Lower 106.52 79.02 28.58 16.70 


Table V gives the means of the scores on the pairing criteria for the 
‘3-34 small classes and the 1935-36 large classes. Again it will be 
iced that the two groups are very closely paired except for the scores 
the Columbia Research Bureau English Test. On this test the large 
sses made scores somewhat below that of the small classes, especially 
the middle and lower ability levels. 
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The probable error ratios derived from a comparison of the scores 
made by the large classes of 1935-36 and those of the small classes of 
1933-34 on the three different tests used in both cases are given in Table 
VI. Each individual test, with the exception of the first semester ex- 
amination on the upper and lower ability levels, gave a decidedly signifi- 
cant difference in favor of the large classes. The sum of the results of 
the three tests when reduced to standard scores gave a decided advantage 
to the large classes that could searcely be attributed to the operation of 
chance factors. 

TABLE VI 


SUMMARY OF THE MEANS OF THE DIFFERENCES AND THE PROBABLE ERROR RAT10s 
BETWEEN THE SCORES OF THE STUDENTS IN THE SMALL CLASSES OF 1933-1934 
AND THAT OF THEIR MATES CHOSEN FROM THE LARGE CLASSES OF 
1935-1936 ON THE DIFFERENT ABILITY LEVELS 











Mean Meanp 
of Chances 
Test Diff. PEp PEp in 100 

T. Small classes of 1933-34 compared with the large classes of 1935-36 on the upper ability 
level 

First Semester Examination*.......... —4.15 2.45 —1.70 87.0-L 

Second Semester Examination......... —27.36 2.61 —10.49 99.9-L 

ie Me Mente kcaceeeet weas —17.02 2.92 —5.84 99.9-L 

Bes & aav bawees ase wed ea —9.33 1.17 —7.96 99.9-L 

II. Small classes of 1933-34 compared with the large classes of 1935-36 on the middle ability 
level 

First Semester Examination........... —17.00 2.44 —6§.98 99.9-L 

Second Semester Examination......... —36.14 3.18 —11.38 99.9-L 

aa Se SG A kb da osnweewess —94.59 3.68 —25.70 99.9-L 

re ee et te —18.00 1.41 —15.77 99.9-L 

III. Small classes of 1933-34 compared with the large classes of 1935-36 on the lower ability 
level 

First Semester Examination........... —1.24 2.69 —0.46 62.0-L 

Second Semester Examination.......... —16.04 2.96 —5.41 99.9-L 

ee re —20.69 2.66 —7.78 99.9-L 

WN i om useccuschecaddeviesaen —4.19 0.89 —4.70 99.9-L 


* The difference between the final score and the initial score of the student in the 1935-96 
large class was subtracted from that of his mate in the 1933-34 small class. The negative sign 
thus indicates that the difference is in favor of the 1935-36 large classes. : 

** The scores on the different tests were combined in accordance with the method given \y 
Hull and described by Henry E. Garrett, Statistics in Psychology and Education (New York 
Longmans, Green and Company, 1926), pp. 281-284. 


Large classes 1933-34 vs. large classes 1935-36.—Again this year, «s 
in the preceeding year, the students in the one large class of each teacher 
in 1933-34 were paired with students selected from the large classes of 
1935-36. The objective was to compare the achievement of the studen' 
in large classes with the teacher handling a normal pupil-period loa, 
with students in large classes when the teacher handled five large class 
—the pupil-period loads in the two cases being in the ratio of three ‘0 
five. 
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TABLE VII 


(MARY OF THE MEANS OF THE SCORES ON THE OTIS CLASSIFICATION TEST, THE 
COLUMBIA RESEARCH BUREAU ENGLISH TEST, PREVIOUS GRADE POINTS, 


0res 
Ss of 


. : 

able AND CHRONOLOGICAL AGE OF THE PAIRED STUDENTS IN THE LARGE 

» OX. CLASS OF 1933-34 AND THE LARGE CLASSES OF 1935-36 

nifi- Ability Otis C.R.B. Previous Chronological 

| Group Level Test English Test Grade Points Age 

8 of irge, 33-34 Upper 148.59 134.50 42.58 15.94 

tage arge, 35-36 Upper 152.18 127.78 44.41 16.00 

n of arge, 33-34 Middle 134.12 109.91 36.16 16.20 
arge, 35-36 Middle 126.78 94.32 35.53 16.61 
urge, 33-34 Lower 111.86 92.88 31.97 16.37 
arge, 35-36 Lower 110.58 72.63 29.91 16.79 


Table VII shows the pairing of the large classes of 1933-34 with the 
students selected from the large classes of 1935-36. Here again it was 
possible to pair the groups very closely on all criteria except the groups 
on the middle and lower ability levels on the scores of the Columbia Re- 
search Bureau English Test. This was the same situation as was noted 
n the preceding year. Just why the classes in 1933-34 made a higher 
score on the English test used in pairing than did the students of 1934- 
35) or those of 1935-36 could not be definitely ascertained. One possible 
explanation, which seems plausible, is that the test in 1933-34 was given 
it May, 1933 just prior to the summer vacation, while in the two suc- 
ceeding years it was given on the eighth day following the opening of 
school. All other tests given for the purpose of measuring achievement 
were given on the same corresponding dates of the year. Consequently 
any period of rapid re-learning following the summer vacation would 
uot affeet the comparative results of these measures of achievement. 
The comparison of the results of the first semester examination of the 
large elasses of 1933-34 and the students from the 1935-36 large classes 
with whom they were mated are given in Table VIII. Inspection of the 
data presented in this table shows that on all tests students of the 1935-36 
large elasses on the upper and middle ability levels did significantly 
better than did the large classes of 1933-34 taught by the same teachers. On 
the lower ability level only one of the three tests, the Columbia Research 
bureau English Test, gave a significant difference in favor of the 1935-36 
«asses. The first semester examination gave a slight advantage to the 
1933-34 class, while the second semester examination indicated that the 
‘udents of the 1935-36 large classes had slightly excelled their mates in 
e large classes of 1933-34, but in both these cases the difference might 
attributed to chance factors. The sum of the three tests on the lower 
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TABLE VIII 


SUMMARY OF THE MEANS OF THE DIFFERENCES AND THE PROBABLE ERROR RATi0s 
BETWEEN THE SCORES OF THE STUDENTS IN THE LARGE CLASSES OF 1933-1934 
AND THaT oF THEIR MATES CHOSEN FROM THE LARGE CLASSES OF 
1935-1936 ON THE DIFFERENT ABILITY LEVELS 





Mean Meanp 
of Chances 
Test Diff. PEp PEp in 100 


) a ro 9 classes of 1933-34 compared with the large classes of 1935-36 on the upper ability 
ve. 








First Semester Examination*.... . —12.32 2.58 —4.77 99.9-(35-36) 
Second Semester Examination.... -—33.18 2.50 —13.25 99.9-(35-36) 
Ca MD. Wess vastsex —22.42 8.54 —6.34 99.9-(35-36) 

wa «cs sbesendueeneas —13.67 1.03 —13.33 99.9-(35-36 


II. a ¥ classes of 1933-34 compared with the large classes of 1935-36 on the middle ability 
eve 














First Semester Examination... ... —15.62 2.36 —6.62 99.9-(35-36) 

Second Semester Examination.... —13.74 2.80 —4.91 99.9-(35-36 

a a TO Ws cose dccces —67.01 3.74 —17.91 99.9-(35-36 

We 4. «.& 6bekdaens cere cee —13.07 1.16 —11.26 99.9-(35-36) 

III. — classes of 1933-34 compared with the large classes of 1935-36 on the lower ability 
eve 

First Semester Examination... .. . 1.80 3.40 0.53 64.0- (33-34) 

Second Semester Examination... . ~—4.08 2.97 —1.38 83.0-(35-36 

s Fa” LE ae —20.00 3.18 —6.30 99.9- (35-36 

MOUS és & ees daveasbusedis —4.08 1.39 —2.93 97.6- (35-36) 


*The difference between the final score and the initial score of the —_ in the 1934-35 
large class was subtracted from that of his mate in the 1933-34 large class. The negative sign 
thus indicates that the difference is in favor of the 1935-36 large classes 

**The scores on the different tests were combined in accordance with the method given by 
Hull and described by Henry E. Garrett, Statistics in Psychology and Education (New York 
Longmans, Green and Company, 1926), pp. 281-284. 


ability level favored the large classes of 1935-36, but the difference was 
too small to be entirely significant. In considering the results of these 
tests it will be recalled that in 1934-35 and 1935-36 the teachers were 
handling five large classes, while in 1933-34 they taught only one large 
and three small classes. 

Conclusions.—Since only three teachers, one subject and one grade 
level were involved in this investigation complete generalizations cannot 
be drawn from the findings. In drawing any conclusions from the study 
one must keep these limitations clearly in mind. The data presented seem 
to warrant the following conclusions in regard to English on the elevent!: 
grade level. 

1. Teacher A in this investigation, when supplied with the services 
of a one-third time stenographer, was able to teach five large classes o! 
students of the upper ability as effectively as she was able to teach sma! 
classes when achievement was measured by standardized and other ob 
jective tests. 
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2. Teacher A improved in her ability to handle large classes as evi- 
need by the fact that her large classes in 1935-36 did significantly 
tter than did her large class in 1933-34. 

3. The five large classes on the middle ability level under Teacher B 
d significantly better than did her small classes. 

4. The students on the middle ability level did equally well in large 
isses when Teacher B handled five large classes as they did in a large 
iss when she taught only one large and three small ones. 

5. The five large classes on the lower ability level under Teacher C 
| slightly better than did the small classes, though this difference 
ght possibly be attributed to the operation of chance factors. 

6. Students of the lower ability level taught in large classes by 


‘eacher C did equally as well when she taught five larger classes as when 


e taught one larger and three small classes. 
7. The results of this investigation casts some doubt on the advisa- 
lity of the prevailing practice of sectioning students of the lower ability 


‘-vel into smaller classes than students of the upper and middle ability 


vel. 

8. The teachers of the middle and lower ability groups in this in- 
estigation at the end of the first year expressed an earnest desire to 
ntinue handling large classes with the assistance of a competent stenog- 


rapher assigned to three teachers. The teacher of the upper ability group 
expressed a desire to continue the investigation but was not so enthusias- 
‘ic as the other two. 


9. No attempt was made during the years 1934-35 and 1935-36 to 


measure student attitudes developed in the large classes. The attempt to 
measure these attitudes in 1933-34 indicated that the development of de- 
sirable attitudes on the part of students was not dependent upon the 
ize of class. 


10. Since some teachers, at least, can handle large classes as effectively 


as small classes it becomes the responsibility of the school administrator 
‘o determine which of his teachers can teach large classes effectively and 
in what subjects and on what ability levels. 























ON ART APPRECIATION OF CHILDREN: 


I. PREFERENCE OF PICTURE SUBJECTS IN GENERAL 


Betty LAarK-Horovitz 
Education Department, Cleveland Museum of Art 


INTRODUCTION 


Tuis study was undertaken as part of an investigation into the ere- 
ative and appreciative art abilities of children.' 


The problem of art appreciation for children and by children is a 
difficult and deceiving one. Two phases of this problem present them- 
selves: When do children start to appreciate art at all, and of what 
kind is this appreciation? The question which interested us mainly, be- 
cause of our investigations into art abilities of children now under way, 
was the comparison of 11 to 16 year olds with a group of specially gifted 
children of the same age levels. The first group will be referred to in 
this report as the average group, the word average referring in this case 
only to their ability in drawing. The second group will be designated as 
the Specials. We therefore also raised the question of how the apprecia- 
tion of specially gifted children is related to their own productive activi 
ties and abilities? 

Previous investigations seem to point to art—pictures, architecture 
and seulpture—as being the very last of the things enjoyed by children 
between seven and thirteen.*? Art objects, however, as well as crafts and 
ornamented man-made things, seem to be in high favor, Other invest! 
gations have sought to answer problems such as the actual picture prefer- 
ence of children®**** and this preference as compared to the pictures 


+I am indebted to Dr. Munro, Curator of Education of The Cleveland Museum o° 
Art, for his continuous help and interest and valuable discussions. This work was 
earried out under a grant of the General Education Board, New York, to the Educa 
tional Department of The Cleveland Museum of Art, for the investigation of th 
nature and growth of artistic abilities of children as proposed by Dr. Thomas Munro 

* Barnes, Earl. The Prettiest Thing. Studies in Education (Stanford), Vol. I! 
5, 1902, 180-194. 

* Berliner, A. ‘‘ Aesthetic Judgment of School Children,’’ Journal of Appli- 
Psychology, I, 1918. 

‘William, F. ‘‘Investigation of Children’s Preferences for Pictures,’’ Eleme) 
tary School Journal, XXV (October, 1924), 119-26. 

* Grzegorzewska, M. ‘‘ Enquete sur les gouts Esthetiques de la Jeunesse Scolaire, ' 
Journal de Psychology, XII (1915), 511-524. 

* White, R., and Johnson, B. ‘‘ Children’s Choices in Modern Art,’’ Child Develo; 
ment, I (1930), 347-349. 
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lected by adults for children’s use,’ the childhood preferences as re- 
lled by adults,® the type of pictures children are interested in,’ the 
lor preference as related to the picture choice’® and the measurement 
native ability to appreciate art.” 
This study is a part of a more comprehensive investigation on the 
t preferences of children, extending to as many art objects and in as 
any directions as possible, and always in relation to the preference of 
specially gifted children. This was made possible and the validity of 
e results enhanced by recording the reactions of the large number of 
iildren who come every Saturday to the Cleveland Museum supple- 
ented by small groups of children from Cleveland schools aided by the 
ariety of material—good sized and fairly clear prints—which the mu- 
scum is able to offer. 


THE PROBLEM 


In order to understand creative abilities we also have to investigate 
ppreciative abilities. The latter involve preference of pictures and the 
easons for such preferences. We therefore set out to investigate the 
wint of view from which children look at pictures and what determines 

their preference and choice. In approaching this problem we decided 
'o find the answer to the following questions. Is the dominating factor 
in the children’s judgment the subject presented in the picture and if 
so in which way? To what extent is their judgment determined by 
design in the picture, by colors, lines or arrangement? Is their judg- 
ment influenced by purely personal interests which the picture seems 
(o represent or suggest according to their age and sex? Will their choice 
be seattered so that in the end a nearly uniform distribution of votes will 
obtained? If there is a distinet preference for one or another of a 
set of pictures will such preference be the same for both sexes and 


through different age levels? What is the relation of the preferences of 


ihe average group to that of the Special group and what reasons do they 


, * Waymack, E., and Hendrickson, G. ‘‘Children’s Reactions as a Basis for Teach- 
ug Picture Appreciation,’’ Elementary School Journal, XXXIII (February, 1932), 
68-78. 

*Sargent, Walter. Report of Picture Questionnaire, Department of Art Educa- 
ion, Chieago, 1923 (unpublished). 

* Morrison, J. G. Children’s Preferences for Pictures Commonly Used in Art 
|ppreciation Courses, University of Chicago Press, 1935. 

* Mellinger, B. E., Children’s Interest in Pictures, Coll. Contr. Edue., 1932, No. 51, 

" Christensen, E. O., and Karwoski, I. A Test in Art Appreciation, Art Psychol- 
ay Bulletin No. 3, 1925 
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offer? Problem summary: What subjects do children prefer in pictures? 
What are the reasons for their choice? How do average and specially 
gifted children compare? 


THE EXPERIMENT 


Tests were made on 461 children, aged 6 to 16. The 16 year old 
group contained a few older children. The same test presented in the 
same form was given to a group of 72 specially gifted children, aged 
11 to 16. The Specials work in a group by themselves and are made up 
of children with an apparently greater creative ability in drawing than 
the average. There were 227 boys and 234 girls in the average group, 
(each age level made up of about 20 girls and 20 boys) and 34 boys and 
38 girls in the special group. 

Seventy pictures, chosen as uniformly as we could find them, wit! 
respect to style and period and representing 11 different subjects wer 
put up for choice. The best preferred picture of each group, chosen in 
a preliminary test by two children, a boy and a girl, of each age level. 
constituted the pictures for the experiment. As we were unable to find 
any adventure picture we inserted an additional picture, 7a, an illustra. 
tion by Wyeth, for Stevenson’s ‘‘Black Arrow’’ to satisfy the demands 
of the boys. 

These twelve pictures were placed in a row, numbered and shown 
to small groups of children at a time, so as to be able to watch thei: 
individual reactions. Every child made its first, second, third or more 
choices if it so desired, or none if none of the pictures appealed to it 
The experimenter took the answers of the younger children (up to 12 
years) while the older children wrote their own answers. The grou) 
of Specials, accustomed to discussing pictures, were especially instructed 
that their choice meant their preference for the picture they enjoyed and 
liked most and not a grading of the picture as to its artistic value. 


The following pictures were used in the experiment: 
Denis Etcheverry: Portrait in Pink. 

Henri Fantin-Latour: Tannhaeuser. 

Hans Thoma: Dancing in a Ring. 

W. Bouguereau: The Bathers. 

Carl Hofer: Muzzano. 

C. Corot: Evening. 

Jules Bastien-Lepage: Joan of Are. 
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a. N. C. Wyeth, illustration from The Black Arrow by Stevenson. 
(‘‘The little cockle dipped into the swell .. . ’’) 


Bruno Liljefors: Swans. 
' Gustave Courbet: Apples. 
|). Auguste Renoir: Flowers. 
\1. Henri Le Sidaner: The Dessert (Interior). 
Below are two of the picture groups out of which one picture was 
osen for the experiment : 


Story pictures: 
dw. Abbey: King Lear. 
Bastien Lepage: Joan of Arc...... 25 percent votes. 
(,eorge Boughton: Puritans Going to Church. 
Walter Crane: Rape of Persephone. 
ilerbert Herkomer: Emigrants. 
Jean Laurens: Excommunitation of Robert the Pious...... no votes. 
John Millais: The Vision...... no votes. 
Puvis de Chavannes: Beheading of John the Baptist. 
Charles Ricketts: Salome. 
Byam Shaw: This is the Breast the Queen Leant on 
(fans Thoma: Spring Idyll. 


Pictures with groups of adult figures: 


\man-Jean: Day Dreams...... no votes. 

Carl Bantzer: Hessian Peasant Dance. 

ifenri Fantin Latour: Tannhaeuser...... 20 percent votes. 

Ludwig v. Hoffman: Surf Riders. 
Jules Bastien Lepage: May Harvest...... no votes. 


Carl Larsson: Halsa Vackert. 
\lax Liebermann: In the Preserve Factory. 
\lex Lunois: Turkish Women. 
douard Manet: The Boat. 
Pierre Renoir: Bathing in the Seine. 
The following questionnaire was used: 
Here are 12 pictures; look at them carefully and pick out those you 
ke. Write down the number of the picture you like 
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Write here if there are any other choices, write the number ...... 
1. Why do you like No......... best ? 
Explain as well as you can. 
TABLE I 
SHOWING PICTURE PREFERRED (NUMBER INDICATES PREFERRED PICTURE) BY Boys 
AND By GIRLS ONLY AND THOSE WHICH ARE SUPPORTED BY 
Botu Boys AND GIRLS 
(Age) Legend: Girls choice *; Boys choice +; Choice both boys and girls—Number o1 e 
6 1* 5 6* Tat 8t e 
7 1* 3* 5 8t 30 
8 1* 6+ Tat - 
9 3* Tat . 10* 
10 5 Tat 8 10* 11 
11 3 4 +0 
12 3 6 Ta . 10 é 
13 5 7 Tat af 
14 4 5 6 8 10* 
15 5* 6 8 
16 5 6 8 id 
GRAPH I 
Pictures Nor Votrep Upon 0! 
Picture tr Ne 
Nest! SS] girls B 
16 
3 ce f 8 § Gm boy 
7a & oth . ° 
a * 
6 S 30 
s 
| > Sa iss | ~:] 
i 1 Bos 
Age 6 7 8 9 10 i! 12 13 14 15 16 
. . 10 
GRAPH II GRAPH III 
6 YEARS OLD 7 YEARS OLD 
. 6 years a 
; % Tyears 
jo N Boys 36 
N 
20 < % Girls o 
NY i] 
wv 
N 
N\ 
10 N ‘ Both 10 
\ 
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f7) y \ Q 
Pict tle | s 6 la 8 Pict. No | 
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GRAPH IV 
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2. Do you like this picture because it makes you think 


GRAPH V 
9 YEARS OLD 
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GRAPH IX 
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GRAPH X GRAPH XI GRAPH XII 
14 Years OLD 15 YEARS OLD 16 Years OLD, a. o. 
1G years, 
40 4 years 30 iSyears 
. oe 
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0 20 
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of the colors 
or do you like it because of something else ? 
3. Would you like to hang this picture in your house? 
If you were an artist would you paint this kind of picture? 
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PutNo § . Pat No 5 
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ee 





Is there anything in this picture that you would like to ly 
different ? 

Test summary: 461 children between the age of 6 and 16, and 72 sy: 
cially gifted children were tested to determine their choice of a pictur 
out of a group of 12 pictures, representing 12 different subjects. A 
questionnaire to investigate the reasons for their choice was answered 
The children were tested in small groups so as to give them individua! 
attention. 

THE RESULTS 


A. Choice of picture. 


The results show that a certain number of pictures are entirely o: 
almost entirely ignored. They further show a strong dominance in choic: 
for small groups of 2, 3, or 4 pictures. They also show a break in votes 
from the group of preferred to non-preferred ones which is very sharp 
usually a drop of 50 percent. The following pictures are the preferred 
ones: 

Computations were made by following not only the first choice but b) 
taking into account the first and second choices. We noticed that mos! 
children cannot make up their mind as to which of two pictures the) 
should give a decided preference. A few repeat tests which happened 
accidentally showed that this conclusion was right because the first anc: 
second choice in the two questionnaires were interchanged. 
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In going over the list of pictures we notice that some of them, such 
as No. 9 are almost entirely ignored. Others are dropped at certain age 
‘ls. No. 11 is of no interest to the 6, 7, 8, or 9 year olds, nor is No. 2. 
No. 4 is not included until we reach the age of 14 where it suddenly gets 
a ‘air pereentage of votes. Nos. 6 and 7 get scattered votes up to the 
of 11 and then attract more interest, especially No. 6. There is some 
rest for No. 10 between the age of 11 and 14. 





GRAPH XIII 
PREFERENCE CURVES OF THE PICTURES No. 1, 3, 5, 8 AS COMPARED TO THE No. 9 
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The interest and majority of votes centers on 3, 5, Ta and 8. No. § is 
never dropped in preference throughout all age levels and holds first 
place for 8 age levels. No. 1 carries vast majority of votes through th 
ages 6, 7, 8, supported almost entirely by girl’s votes. It is curious to se¢ 
how few girls vote for this picture from the age of 9 on; no boy olde: 
than 9 votes for it at all. No. 7a shows the opposite curve; it is almost 
entirely supported by boys. Graphs II-XII give the groups of preferred 
pictures for each age level. 

In following the preference of some of these chosen pictures we si 
clearly that the interest rises at certain ages and dies out at others 
Graph XIII shows No. 1 losing votes rapidly with increasing age levi 
No. 5 inereasing its votes steadily from the age of 9 on, while No. 3 has 
a sharp peak at the age of 11 but receives few votes through all the ot! 
age levels. 

Only two boys (6 years old) refused to make a choice, explaining that 
none of the pictures showed trains, airplanes or big ships. 

The picture preferences of the specials were Nos. 8, 5, 4, 6, quot: 
in order of preference. These four pictures make up more than 60 perce: 
of all votes, the remaining 39 percent being scattered over the other 8 
pietures. 

The following graphs show the preference curves of Nos. 6 and 4 


through overlapping age levels. 


GRAPH XIV GRAPH XV 
SPECIALS: PREFERENCE No. 6 SPECIALS: PREFERENCE No. 4 
B Vs Boys — —_ 
Girls Girls - - --- -—--- 
° No 4 
8 No 6 8 ane 
7 Po \ 
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In comparing the outcome of preference votes of the average grou 
of 11-16 year olds and the special group of the same age, the followin 


two graphs show clearly that there is no difference in votes as to pictur 
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5 Is ice as compared by age levels and only a slight difference in some 
first tures for the total of all tested children of these groups. 


GRAPH XVI 
MPARING THE TOTAL VOTES OF ALL 11-16 YEAR OLDS WITH ALL THE SPECIALS 
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GRAPH XVII 


COMPARING THE PREFERRED PICTURES VOTES OF THE 11-16 YEAR OLDS 
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lge 12 
Summarizing we may say that with respect to preference there 1s 
sharp difference between the choice of the girls and boys, that one 
cture owes its majority of votes to boys while another owes it to girls 
ee graphs 2, 3, 4). This difference fades out with growing age, espe- 
lly for the age levels 14, 15, 16. The choices of the 15 year old girls 
mpare with those of the 16 year old boys. 


B. Answers to the questionnaire, 

The answers on the questionnaire may be grouped in different ways 
d evaluated accordingly. 

Question 1: ‘‘Why do you like No....... best?’’ yields individual 
swers which may be classified under the following headings: (1) The 
eture reminds them of a story, adventure, play or equivalent content. 
) Some or all of the objects in the picture are of interest. (3) The piec- 


ire is ‘‘real. realistic, natural, lifelike.’’ (4) The reaction is emotional 
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or purely imaginative. 


attract them most. 


nique, determines their choice. (7) 
which includes an analysis of the technique and conception of the pictu el 
This analysis is in a few cases definite, in others only vaguely implied 
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(5) The colors, distribution of light and sha Ch 
(6) The design, including composition and te: 20 


The comment made is of a sort 1e 


GRAPH XVIII 


QUESTION 1: 
COMPARISON OF THE ANSWERS OF THE SPECIALS AND AVERAGE GROUP 
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GRAPH XIX 
REASONS FOR PREFERENC! 
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a ie results of the answers to question 1 are tabulated in graphs 18, 
, 20 and show definitely that with the 6 to 10 year olds the content 
v picture, 1. €., its subject together with the colors determine the 


rence, 


GRAPH XX Subject 
1: REASONS FOR PREFERENC! Story —------- 
6-10 YEARS OLD aa.  . © ekvectecsvebans 
Emotior = 
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lor the 11-16 year olds of the average group in order of importance 
subject, the reality in the presentation and the color quality are the 
mining tactors. The Specials, howe ver, are very definite ly influeneed 
e design which rates highest and only next by the color. The analysis 
e picture seems to be of primary importance to them, a factor which 
not rate at all with the average group. Reality and story quality of 

picture are not reasons for preference with the majority of the special 
ip. The answers to Question 1 show an outstanding difference between 
iverage and special groups. 

Question 2: Do you like this picture because it makes you think of 


tory, of a place, of people, or things. ot the colors. or do you like it 


ause of something else ? contains 6 difft rent points which again may 
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be grouped in a similar manner. References to story, place, people, thing 
involve the actual subject of the picture or the subject associations « 
rectly or indirectly evoked. Individual remarks added by some childr 
indicate clearly this understanding. Definite stories or stories similar 

the subject of the picture are sometimes named. Places are referred 

by name. ‘‘Things’’ quite often mean the subject such as the birds 

picture 8 or the apples in No. 9. People are quoted by name or referr 
to as ‘‘reminds me of my friend,’’ ‘‘reminds me of a girl in elass 
story, place, pe ople, things, all refer to and include the subje ct of the pl 
ture itself and therefore were computed under one heading subject. Colo 
which has nothing to do with the subject matter was computed separatel: 
The answers to ‘‘or do you like it beeause of some thing « lse’’ were most 
of a personal and emotional nature and therefore were computed sep 
rate ly. Often two or three of these points are checked, all uniting in t! 

preference of the picture. The number of answers was therefore differe: 

from the number of children tested and the results were computed accor 


ing to the number of answers. 


Subject matter is given as the reason for the choice of a picture « 
17 to 65 peree nt of the eases. Color, as a reason for pre fer nee, runs fror SV 
dl to 47 pereent Few of the children checked on ‘‘something else’’ b L¢ 
these checks become more frequent with higher age levels and reach 10! J 
percent with the 16 vear olds. ‘ 
( 
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GRAPH XXII 
ANSWERS TO QUESTION 2: COMPARISON OF ANSWERS OF 
AVERAGE AND SPECIAL GROUP 
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he special group shows a lower rate in answers as to subject and a 
er one as to ‘‘something else’’ compared to the average group. 
Question 3 ‘‘ Would you like to hang this picture in your house’’ was 
swered emphatically in the affirmative by the average group with a 
o of yes/no of 7.6, while the ratio of the answers of the Specials is 
y 3.1. 

Question 4 ‘‘If you were an artist would you paint this kind of pie- 

re?’’ also finds a strongly affirmative answer by the average group 


eir ratio of yes/no is 45 as compared TO 2.0 Ol] the Spe elals. 


Question 5 ‘‘Is there anything in this picture you would like to be 


ferent ?’’ shows a difference in the answers of various age levels wit! 
lrop in ‘‘yes’’ as the child grows older. The younger children tend to 
rvest object changes in the picture as well as some changes in eolor 
shading. The 11 to 16 year olds advance suggestions which are tabu 
d be low : 

TABLE II 


ANSWERS TO Q ION 5: 1170 16 YEARS OLp AVERAGE GR 
[ine NUMBERS IN THE TABLE RE! O PERCENTAGE ¢ ANSW 38 
CHTANGI NI THI Pi 
obj 5 i g 
1 2 ] 1 ¢ 


16 40 1 2% 8 16 if e 
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The changes suggested by the Specials are too few to be comput 
Only 21 changes are suggested. Of these 9 are for changes in color ar 
shading, 4 for greater contrast and clearness, 5 for a change of obj 
and 2 for a change in design. The small number of suggestions offer 
do not allow a fair comparison with the average group; however, t 
majority of answers of the Specials show that they are not much int: 
ested in object changes. 

Summary of answers to questionnaire: The reasons determining t 
picture choice of the 6 10 vear olds center on the subject (content ) 
the picture and its colors. There is a very marked difference betwe« 
the average and the special groups of the ages 11 to 16. Whereas t! 
average group prefers on the whole the subject itself, the reality in pri 
entation and the colors, the Specials are influenced in their choice by t 
de sign, the color ar d by their own analysis ot the picture, The Specia 
proft r more ‘‘intangible’’ reasons of an emotional or imaginary ch: 


acter than the average group. As to the point of owning their favorit 


nieture and Set i vf il i inging in tl f ir house the yp reentage of the averag 


" 


group voting **ves”’ was twice as high as that of the Sn eials: the san 
rate extends to the questions of influence of the chosen picture on the 
own drawing subjects. As far as changes are concerned the Specials ¢ 
inclined to make fewer suggestions than the average group and th 


differ in the quality of their suggestions 


INTERPRETATION OF RESULTS AN CONCLUSIONS 
The res tS obt ned in 1 s experimel S \ ade nitelvy that cert 
) ’ 
kinds ot pl ireSs are o res 1o ehilare yvniie others are o ! 
interest at all. Pictures, such as still lives, and interiors, are of litt 
interest to all ages between 6 and 16 The preference in other pietul 


shows a definite difference as to age levels and sex. 

The choice of picture and the reasons given in the questionnaire f 
this choice most definitely point to the content or subject of the pietw 
as the determining factor. In classifying the results as to age levels 
ean see the connection between picture choice and general interests 
the Se age levels. These age leve ls can be groupe d according to the resul 
obtained in the following manner: Pictures 1 and 5; 1, 5, and 8; 1 a 
8 are, on the whole, the preferred ones of the age levels 6, 7, and 8. Pi 


ture 1 suddenly drops entirely in interest after this age. see oral 


XIII Howse VOoae if we had tested a group O1 boys oniy as to inter 
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ture 1 the curve would always have maintained its low level. On 
ther hand, by testing a group of girls only of these age levels, the 
res Nos. 7a and 8 would have had to be disearded as of little interest. 
graphs IT, III, IV.) In seanning the reasons for preference given 
icture 1 we find a good number indicating specifically subject such 
clothes worn by the portrayed person, while others list color and 
tness. The same type of answer is given by the boys for their choice 
lation to Nos. 7a and 8. We also find a large number of answers 
g directly that they like boats, birds, and water and therefore pie- 
cle picting these. However, they also mention eolor, light, ete. This 
ites that the subject itself takes first place, that color, brightness 
help but do not contribute so much in making the final choice. The 
» of 9 and 10 year olds still show a difference in sex as to preferred 
ires (see graphs V, V1), but not as definite as in the previous age 
s. The sharp difference of the early age levels lessens and almost 
uit at the ages 14, 15, 16. (See Table I.) The adventure picture, 7a, 
prominent in the choices of boys throughout. The 12 year old girls 
share this taste for adventure. The meaning of this sex difference in 
e by same age levels clearly shows a strong difference in interests 
this period. It also reflects on subjects which are of particular 
est during these grades and the difficulty of keeping boys’ and girls’ 
est alive in the same subj et matters. For art appre elation in these 
es are conciliation in the matter of the subject chosen is rather diffi 


to effect. It would mean at best that an alternation in ch 


o1ece TO SATIST\ 


sexes or a splitting of the class in boys and girls as far as art appr 
n is coneerned might be more satisfactory No. 8, the picture ke pt 
eference throughout all age levels owes this position for the first 
ge levels entirely to the boys. From then on the preference is due 


girls, although always more to the boys. No. 8—Swans 


, boys and 


rtrays birdlife, wild life. It also shows the sea and an immense 


nse of sky in the evening light. The reasons proffered for the 
ee of this pieture are of the same kind for both sexes At the lowe 
evels the bird subject is stressed more while at higher age levels the 
ery part in the picture is the more determining. The combination 


s a strong interest in nature as such and the repeated comments on 
reality and naturalness of the painting strengthen this impression 
es plainly the things around 


Just as the choice of pictures 


interest eenters at different Au le vels. ne reasons given tor the 
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choice show that aesthetic elements are only crudely present. The 
ferred picture tells most about the things the child likes and want 


know, the associations these interests evoke and the imaginings stir 


by the picture. The design in the picture, the structure of it, the et 
achieved, count apparently only insofar as they accentuate the interest 
subject. This also holds tru for the ave rage children above the age of 
Not so with the children who are specially gifted for drawing. H 
quite a different element enters. The pictures chosen are nearly 
same as those pick d by the average children of the same age levels 
graphs XVI, XVII). The noticeable difference in choice of No. 3 is « 
to the fact that the group of 11 year old Specials is very small, the 
year old average group very large and No. 3 has a peak in preferé 
at this age level graph XIII). The difference in choice of No. 4 n 
be interpreted as due to the interest in nudes aroused through draw 
figures after models and the special training of this group. The reas 
given by the Specials are of quite a different nature. The interest 


the subject is doubtless dominating, but their attitude toward the pict 
IS very different. In comparing the reasons given for pre ference 

notice that the children of the average group estimate the attraction 
the story of the pieture twice as highly as do the Specials. The avera 
think highly of the subject as such, place enormous importance on 
reality of the presentation, of which facts the Specials think little, 

they appreciate the design only to a small extent while the Specials I 
design high in importance. But besides all the differences in reason 
just mentioned the Specials look at pictures with an eye for certain eff 
which the average child does not seem to observe. The special child « 
1 


covers In the picture something he wants to know for his own ere: 
work, something which may help him to achieve more in his own drawit 
The pieture, to the special child, is not only a source of pleasure and ¢ 
JOY ment b it some thin every ust ful. According to | is interest the Spec 
child deteets in the picture traits, solutions, qualities, which he is strivi 
to achieve but which he finds difficult to do of his own accord. In sho 
the special child /earns through the picture and consciously or une 
sciously looks at the picture with this desire to learn in mind. (See gray 


XVIII, XLX, and XXTI 


A differe nce in discrimination iS observed whi n looking throug] 


answers to qui stions 3 and 4. Both groups want to possess the piet 


‘ 


they like but the average group does almost twice as much as 
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als. The difference in attitude shows—and this is supported by 
ten and spoken comments—that the Specials make a difference be- 
n the liking of a picture as such and the constant view of this pic- 
or the appropriateness of their home surrounding for such a picture. 
r point of view is wider and contains distinctly an aesthetic element. 
stion 4 is answered by the average group in such a way as to show 
contemplation of a picture and the making of a picture (even in 
eination) are the same, which means that the subject preferred in a 
re is more or less identical with the choice of subjects for a picture 
e child’s own making. The Specials on the contrary seem to draw 
e between the contemplative liking of a picture and the real making 
They seem to feel their possible inability to create for themselves 
kind of painting they have chosen or their greater ability to paint 
bject different from the one in the picture before them, even though 
subject would not be as attractive. 
The answers to question ® as to change in the picture they have 


en show a large number of ‘‘yes’’ at the earlier age levels. There is 


desire for change at the older age levels. As to the changes indicated 
younger children almost all consider a change of one or another of 
objects depicted. This desire to change tends to indicate a very 


d imagination. The child looks at the picture as a reality in which 
moves and acts and tries such changes as he would attempt in a real 


ar olds desire more color changes 


tion of this kind. The 14-16 } 


rreater el arness or contrast and are less concerns d about changing 


cts in the picture than the younger age levels. Their attitude shows 


of an identification of themselves with the situation described in the 


ire and more of the attitude of the uneoncerned and objective 


‘tator. In contrast to the average group the desire for change in the 


ire by the Specials is small. These few Specials do not ask for changes 
eture objects; their desire for alteration concerns quality of design 
eolor. Their attitude can therefore be int rpreted as nearer to the 
sts attitude and that of the trained adult. 

The results in the picture choice and the answers connected show 
netly that we have to take into consideration the subjects which 

dren prefer at different age levels when teaching art in general, his 
of art and art appreciation. This will not mean that we cannot 


rstep the limits drawn by the child’s picture choice, but it certainly 


ws the child’s center of interest and therefore the point where the 
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most suecessful attempt can be made to rouse interest and understanding 


A large variety of pictures can be shown and discussed, yet our results 
indicate a main line from which one should not deviate too strongly and 
to which one should always return. Understanding can be best stimu- 
lated and cultivated by building it around the central and most vital in- 


terest of each age level. 


Summarizing we may say that the preference of certain pictures is 
indieative of the main interest of the child, that certain age levels have 
specific strong interests which are of a quite different kind with gir!s 


than with boys at early ages and are rather similar for both at older ag 
levels. The reasons proferred for the picture choices all point to complet: 


dominance of the subject itself as the determining factor. Specially 
gifted children share the preference of the average group, that is they 
share their main interests. It must be borne in mind that the Specials 
were chosen here only as specially gifted in drawing and it is very likely 


that their process of growth and maturation is no different than that 
of the children in the average group. The attitude of the average chi 
and the specially gifted child when contemplating a picture is appa 
ently quite different. While the attitude of the average child is no 
aesthetic or only crudely so, that of the special child is aesthetic to som 
extent and of an analytical quality. For the average child contemplating 
a picture is a stimulating enjoyment but with no particular purpo 
whereas for the specially able child it seems to be a means of learning 
The definite choice of pictures at certain age levels indicates a main lin 
to be followed by teachers of art appreciation or art history. The rea- 


sons given for the picture choices indicate the limits in aesthetic under- 


standing with average groups of children and the possibilities, aesthet 
eally and technically, with specially gifted children. 


SUMMARY 


This problem is part of an investigation into the creative and appre- 
ciative art abilities of children. Which pictures do children prefe: 
What determines their choice? How do average and specially gift: 
children compare as to choice and reasons given for this choice? 

Four hundred sixty-one children, age 8 to 16, and 72 specially gifted 
children, age 11 to 16, were tested. Out of 70 pictures a group of 12 w 
chosen in a preliminary test by a small group of children. These pictur: 
represented twelve different subjects. The children were requested ‘ 





- 
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e a first, second, third, ete., choice, if they so desired, or none if they 
not like any of the pictures. A questionnaire to investigate the 
sons for the picture choices was answered. The testing was done in 
ll groups. 
The preference shown is definite, a majority of the votes being 
centrated on a very few pictures. There is a sharp difference in 
ice between those of boys and girls of an early age. This difference 
s out with progressing age. Both the average as well as the special 
ip show a preference for the same pictures according to age levels. 
The reasons given for the picture choices center first on the subject 
mtent) of the picture and second on the color qualities. There is a 
rked difference in the reasons offered by the average and the special 
ips. The average group centers on the subject itself, the reality in 
sentation and the colors. The Specials are influenced by the design 
the color of the picture and the knowledge (through analysis) 
ch they gather from it. The Specials proffer more reasons of an 
otional and imaginery character than the average group. They are 
t as desirous to own their favorite picture or to want to paint just such 
eture as is the average group. Compared to the average group few 
the Specials offer suggestions for changes. 
lhe choice of picture is indicative of strong interests at certain age 
els which are of a different nature in boys and girls under the age of 
These interests seem to be the same for the average and special 
up indieating a similar maturation process for both groups. The 
titude in contemplating a picture and the reasons for the choices are 
quite different nature for the average and special groups. Whereas 
average child assumes a crudely aesthetic or a non-aesthetie attitude, 
special child’s viewpoint is aesthetic and analytical to some extent 
ad the child consciously or unconsciously, seems to learn from the 
ure, 
rhe choice of pictures indicates to the teacher the center of interest 
different age levels and therefore the material most advantageous for 


appreciation. The reasons viven for the choices indieate the aesthetic 


lerstanding of both average and special groups. 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF RESEARCH—METHODOLOGY 


In the May and June, 1931, issues of the Journal of Educational Re- 
search appeared a symposium on the classification of educational re- 
search to which eighteen persons contributed. Probably the chief con- 
tribution of this symposium was to reveal the diversity of the bases and 
categories employed in the classification of research and to urge the use of 
method as the fundamental basis for differentiating between investiga- 
tional procedures. The symposium indieated that the points of view from 
which research has been classified include: the fields to which applied, 
purpose, place where conducted, application, data-gathering devices em- 
ployed, character of the data collected, symbols employed, forms of think- 
ing, control of factors, methods employed in establishing causal relation- 
ship, ete. 

Since 1931 some progress has been made in the educational literature 
toward adopting method as the basis for classification and deseription of 
research procedures, although there are conspicuous exceptions to this 
statement. A book published in 1933 classifies investigational method- 
ology in terms of the purpose for which research is conducted: descrip- 
tive, causal, evaluative, constructive, and integrative. These procedures 
really seem essential as phases of or steps in any sound investigation 
rather than as independent major methods of research. For exampl 
an adequate study of visual education might include: a description of 
present status; causal factors leading to development of this field; evalu- 
ation of objectives, materials, or methods involved; application of find 
ings to classroom situations and pertinent recommendations (eonstructiv 
type) ; and an analysis of related studies (integrative type). 

Another book, published in 1937, discusses methods of research unde 
the following captions—descriptive, historical, experimental, philosop! 
ical, prognostic, curricular, sociological, and creative—which leaves muc 
to be desired as a classification, in terms of consistency. Philosophy i 
eoncerned chiefly with values and interpretation rather than with co! 


lection of data. Prognosis is a purpose for which research is used rath 
than a method as such. The curriculum is an area of problems for researc! 
138 
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not an investigational method; there is just as good a claim for in- 
ng administrative research, supervisory research, etce., in the re- 
‘h classification, if areas of problems are to be placed on the same 
| in the discussion with basic methods such as historical, survey, and 
rimental procedures. Sociology is a field, using virtually all the 
iods of investigation, rather than a method as such; there is almost 
od a claim for including economic research, geographic research, ete., 


classification. With respect to ‘‘creative’’ research, one may use re- 
‘+h as a foundation for or as a preliminary to the production of creative 
such as prose, poetry, drama, musical composition, opera, dance 
, picture, statue, or building, but the function of science and of sci- 
fie method is to reveal truth rather than to create as does the painter, 
elist, poet, dramatist, musician, sculptor, or architect. 
Che point of this editorial is that, in terms of consistency and clarity, 
ems far better to set up a basal classification of research methodology 
erms of scientific method, and then to show under each major method 
torical, survey, experimental, ete.) the application in various ways: in 
rmining values philosophically, to predict, in curriculum making, in 
field of sociology, as applied toward creative ends, ete. A classification 
d on method would include: historical, normative-survey, experi- 
tal, and certain other methods especially adapted to studying com. 
eausal relationships. Statistics deals with ways of manipulating 
and makes its contribution in the classification, analysis, and sum- 
zation of data. Philosophy renders its service in the evaluation and 
rpretation of data, and in determining ultimate goals and values. 
vhe question under consideration is far more than one of te rminology ; 
neerns identification of the major approaches to the solution of edu- 
nal problems. Unless those who write on research methods, those 
teach courses in this area, and those who supervise educational in- 
vations have a clear conception of the important characteristics of 
essential differences between major methods of investigation, as well 
e steps in research, it is too much to hope that the majority of field 
cers and graduate students will understand clearly and choose wisely 


appropriate procedure for attacking a given problem. 


CARTER V. Goop 
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REITER RR RES 


FORLANO, GEORGE. 


Various Methods of Practice 


School Learning with 
and Re- 


wards. Contributions to Education No 
688 New York: Bureau of Educa- 


tion, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1936), 114 pp. $1.60. 
It is Forlano’s belief that ‘‘To be of 
worth, principles of learning must not 
only be scientifically true but also effec- 


school 


he considers it imperative that 


9 


tive under econditions’’ (2-3 


Further, 


they be subjected to ‘‘a systematic school- 


room check as they issue from the 
laboratory’’ (101). With this orientation, 
he set out to test the classroom effective- 


ness of three principles of learning which 
had been developed in laboratory experi- 
He studied: the effect 


tion during learning; the factor of reward 


ments. of recita- 


non-reward; and the factor of imme- 


vs. 


} 
iate vs. delayed 


knowledge of results. 
The principal results were: 

1. ‘*As the result of our experiments 
stated that in the case of 
the fifth 


grades working under ordinary classroom 


t may now be 


school children in and sixth 


conditions and with methods and ma- 


terials common to the school, learning by 
recitation is clearly superior to learning 
by reading’’ (98 
2. Monetary 


immediately or merely promised at the 


rewards, whether given 


time of learning, speeded up the process, 
but to an extent which was not always 
tat ‘ 1] 


STACLISLICAL 


ly significant. The introduction 
of monetary rewards was a departure 
from the author’s expressed desire to test 
the principle in an ordinary classroom 


situation. 


Learning in which the learn¢ 


ceives immediate knowledge of r 

is less efficient than learning 
which knowledge of results is delay: 
96). The differences were not alv 


statistically significant, and the met! 
were probably not adequate to isolate 
effects of delayed vs, immediate rewa 

DAEL L. WOLF! 
University of Ch cago 


JONES, VERNON. Character and Cit 
ship Training in the Public School: 
Experimental Study of Three Spe 
Methods (Chicago: The 


Press, 1936 


University 


Chicago » pp. 


xi + 4 
$3.00. 

This book describes a 
trolled 


three 


of 


influence 


series 


experiments on the 
of instruction 
(1) 
experiencing with no effort to get pu; 


types on eth 


] 
and behavior: first-h: 


judgment 


to generalize from the experiencing ; 


discussion; and 


a combination of 


in which eff 


periencing and discussion, 
was made to have the pupils relate tl 
specific experiences to general princi 
The 


year 


experiment extended over a scl 


and involved approximately 


seventh- and eighth-grade pupils in e 
classes. Initial and final measurem: 


were taken on a variety of types of t 


—mostly actual conduct tests—and als 


delayed measure was taken. Experiment 


and control groups were roughly mate! 
on five criteria. 
group comparisons 
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status, dominance behavior, matter-of- 
fact superiority and inferiority, the crav- 
ing for dominance, the role of dominance 
in the total personality and the relation- 
ship between culture, personality and 


lominance, 


EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENTS, STATISTICS, 
AND SCIENTIFIC TECHNIQUES 
ALSTETTER, M. L. ‘‘Seales for the Evalu- 

ation of the Training of Teachers,’’ 
The School Re ew, XLV (September, 


1937), pp. 529-539. 

A report of the Coéperative Study of 
Secondary School Standards explaining 
the derivation of scales for measuring 
three aspects of the training of teachers: 
its adequacy, its comprehensiveness, and 


ts recency. 


ArtTuur, Grace. ‘‘ The Predictive Value 
of the Kuhlmann-Binet Seale for a 
Partially Americanized School Popula- 
tion,’’ The Journal of Applied Psy- 
chology, XXI (August, 1937), pp. 359- 


From the data presented it appears 


that an examination with the Kuhlmann 


R 1s n of the Binet Sin on scale given 
Kindergarten, Grade 1 or 2 child 

f . non-English speaking home can 

vield reliable results 

B , EpNA Dorotuy. ‘‘The Baxter 


Child Personality Test,’’ The Journal 
of Applied Psychology, XXI August, 


The Baxter Child Personality Test, 
which is designed for testing children 
from the ages of 4 to 13 years, inclusive, 
is discussed in relation to: distinctive 

i\racteristics and description; history 


nd construction; seoring; standardiza- 


[Vol. 31,2 


tion and statistical treatment; an 
terpretation. 


Scates, DovuGcias E, ‘‘ The Essential 
ditions of Measurement,’’ Psych 
rika, II (March, 1937), pp. 27-34. 
The author presents three cond 

and characteristics of measurement \ 

are basic; namely: a working cones 
the character to be measured, a sati 

tory representation of the character t 

measured and third, a basis of qu 


tative comparison. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


GLANVILLE, A. DouGtLas, and Kri 
GeorGe. ‘‘The Characteristics of ( 
of Normal Male Adults,’’ Journ 
Experimental Psychology, XXI 
tember, 1937), pp. 277-301. 

The aim of this study was to deter 
the characteristic of gait of a sai 
group of normal male adults by m 
of a method for analysis recently 
scribed by the authors. The properties 
gait investigated were those relating 
temporal-spatial pattern of foot-cont: 
to changes in position of particular | 
parts, measured in degrees; and to 
all properties of gait relating to 


walking activity as a whole. 


FRANZEN, RAYMOND, DERRYBERRY, M 
HEW, and McCALL, WituiAM A, He 
Awareness Test. New York: Bu 
of Publications, Teachers College, ‘ 
lumbia University, 1937. 

This test is designed as a measure 
achievement and may be used for d 
nostic purposes in the fifth and s 
grades. The validity and reliability 


indicated in the manual of directions. 
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GERTRUDE H., and PINTNER, cations, Teachers College, Columbia 
F. Manual of Directions for University, 1937), 66 pp. 
-Patterson Performance Tests 
Scale (New York: Bureau of 


ations, Teachers College, Colum- 


This instrument is designed to serve 


as a basis for the appraisal of the indi 
) 


vidual school Systems with respect to their 


University, 1937), 16 pp- 


adaptation to current educational needs. 
nual describing the purpose, con- There are four major divisions: Class- 
: r stati e >; — Sa . 
interpretation of the Pintner room Instruction, Special Services for In- 


son Performance Tests 8 Scale. 7 } 7 

n Performance Tests Short Scale dividual Pupils, Educational Leadership, 
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RESEARCH NEWS and COMMUNICATIONS :: 


Address all research news and communications to Carter V. . 
Good, Teachers College, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, »§ 
Ohio. “3 


Ohio State Projects—The Educational Coérdination in Texas—The Texas ct 
Research Bulletin for October 16, 1936, Commission on Codérdination in Ed U 
outlines the work of the various divisions tion has been organized to assist scl 3 
of the Bureau of Educational Research, and colleges in dealing with probk 
Ohio State University: Accomplishment of individual differences, It is spons: 

Tests, Appointments, Curriculum, Edi- by the Association of Texas Colleges, : 3 
torial, Personnel, Radio, Reference, High- represents elementary, secondary, 

School and College Relations, and Sur- higher education. The Texas State 

vey. The Division of Tests and Measure partment of Education and the Ameri 

ments has become the national center for Council on Education are coéperating 
the evaluation program of the Progressive its program. 

Education Association Eight-year Pro The Commission is now conducting 

am, with funds provided by the General state-wide testing program in elementa 
Education Board. The new Division of secondary, and higher schools. It belic 
High-School and College Relations is di that through this program it can make 
recting that work for the same Associa important contribution to individual 
tion, with funds provided by the Carnegie tion and guidance. It encourages the ' s 
Corporation. The director of the Bureau of a wide variety of tests at every lev r 
is W. W. Charters. but recommends that a certain minim 

list be given by all schools at specifi 

Pennsylvania Research Association. levels. This list will change from year t 
The Pennsylvania Educational Research year. Each school participating in tl 
Association adopted in December, 1936, cooperative program purchases and giv: 
a constitution which states the purpose of its own tests, uses the results as it wis! . 
the organization as follows: The As in the solution of its own problems, a: ' 
sociation shall stimulate interest in edu in addition furnishes a copy of the 
cational research through publications sults on prepared forms for tabulat 
and meetings; encourage individual re and study by the director of resear 
search; and codperate with other organi- These tabulations and various interp 
zations in new research projects and in’ tations based upon them are then r 
the summarization and dissemination of ported back to the codperating scho e 
the results of previous researches. Mem This project is not a scholarship contest 
bership is restricted to those who are able It has nothing to do with accrediting « 
to furnish satisfactory evidence to the approving particular schools. It is not : 

Executive Committee of accomplished re attempt to discover the efficiency of i ¥ 
search and a disposition to continue to dividual teachers. It is an honést effort 
devote time to such activities. to assist schools and colleges, and ult “I 
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f course, the pupils and students ber, 1936, at Public School 500, Speyer 
ttend them. The director of re- school, New York City, exclusive of those 
s H. T. Manuel of the University being done by WPA workers, are as fol 
The Commission has printed a lows: 
of research bulletins dealing with 1. The construction of a suitable « 
gram of work. riculum for pupils who test above 130 


1.Q. (Stanford-Binet). This is a five-year 
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hing of Fractions.—A coéperative project, subdivided into a larger number 


f the teaching of fractions has of subsidiary, codrdinated projects. The 


nducted by G. M. Wilson of Bos work is being done, under the supervision 
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niversity. The major conclusions of Leta 8. H 


follows: 1) The grade plac ing persons: . Schuck, Kathryn 


vr mastery of fractions is sixth G. Clarke, Sar ybi 1, and others. 
Z rhe work on fractions sl ld mm ate ls for 
buted through t sixth year as the te » pupils of 





study suggest that ll work < supervis 
s should be objective, with 1 I, rative intellig the sil 
lat worl 5) The individual lings of children testing above 1 L.Q 
sa dominant factor in determu stant Binet ind of ren testing 
Its and attitudes. The chief diffi between 75 and 90 I.Q. (Stanford-Binet 
vith our work in fractions is that it This study includes 100 percent of ng 
nsisted of meaningless manipula siblings of both groups, in Pul Sel 
The first step is to cont \ t )( nd is being done by Leta 8. Holling 
tions of lult rang l as used vorth and Kathryn H 
ts. This will eliminate the 1 l t. A stud gvinary | tes 
nipulation. Children at t sixt Rachel Mae K. 8S ns, ur t s 
le l ean do the bjective thn ng S101 Leta S. Hollir vort 
seful fractions halves f ths ». The psy oy ~ pre 
3 eighths nd twelfths with 1 ‘ ce s s wn DY ire 
f de itors except ] 1.Q. (Stanford-Binet I S. H 
ind ehths The ( i Ss cl rt Ss Ss 
T nderstand Ly nd su Css ] t! ~ ps I 
provided without loss, with 1 ire 
te gain in understanding and cor { \ sol 
At present, all work is too lacking \ e sl ners 30 
il lt oh sional teacl] k ] I 
the lea Wet st beg wit r | I t | 3 3 l 
9 a better viewpoint, and t ‘ test \ Paters 
y this viewy t to the children. Use S ] y St } t. heir 
etions can be taught for perfect ried out D MacM s part 
Sche Stud \ Ve 7 \ thy nde cifted 
( projects under \ Dees th th 
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This in ves li Si e the majority of these ¢ lleg 
Dimension, shap den national or whose growt 

l ly ll pe st ed been a slow pr 38 iring the veal 
by J es M. lay rd of the holdings ineludes 
in ¢ labor two hundred nd fifty titles not 
in the Union List 6f Serials. As mis 
expected reat part of these 
’ | g I 
h A . 
titles are rm dicals sectional 
\ a T T Né y ; . 
a nor tional interest, the very I 
Kight Ar | Meet ; 
» afte : t difficult to locate 
OY n Sv ‘ Ss 
» , ‘ . 
j ‘ \ } Ne , The 
. . 
Ss State Ti ers’ Association unde 
< . tion of { es A. Bowers, |] 
ress bum Sleanal est 3 1 a Depar 
‘ atat 1 > . » . 
f R rch as a part of its headqua 
: tion in April, 1936, witl 
: S s Direct Resear rl 
J Way! ; + tituiad ¢ , +} 
*. , s t 1 Pk | t 
, + at +¥ ‘ ; ‘ . 
I sé l rn AC ré 
f s af a , ft tstanding 
. ms t te ng } fession 
~ S I ear 1 st 
t nt roblems ‘ the 1 
g I 
e WN . ‘ ‘ 
3 ‘ S “assi 
+4 f the Educat 
: P t, A. I __ fies ssion of the Ass 
> 
Res Wen studying their problems and in 
\ res = 3 
4 ing t r t ties +) prepare t 
; wy rot 
I { is I t ls ot 
S State I to the t ers the state: and 
1) { x 3 
, tea taachs , 
( le buf i r 
—— In keeping with these purposes t 
ty nt } es jac three twnes of 1 
A tj 
{ ii I nce April, 1936. A series cl 
( and l s] tional ] tins contai! 
O he f t ‘ h studies f the de 
( } ment The e | tins issued in 
0 I st t No. 1, The Ele 

Lil Ass I ( N 9 7 ds in Sal 

easure TT ait j Pe el ¢ Net 
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t various 11. Most departments of publ 
m apparently are not placing 
financial report-form emphasis on the enforcement of scl 


This information was forward 


scellaneous rt ing and Research, Pennsylvania D 
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